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BROUGHT HOME TO HER. of life, hesitated a little; then, with a sudden 


‘O- 


The lady drew a deep breath, and took some- 
effort, put a hand into her pocket and took out a | thing from her meagrely-filled porte-monnaie, 


CHAPTER I. worn porte-monnaie, which she opened, partly | which she handed to the man. 


Tin? OmmeAne Onin turning her back on the man. 

Tux door-bell rang one of those sharp, startling | faltering voice. 
peals which makes the heart leap with a dread of “ Yes, I have, marm, for bringing it here; but 
painful news. This broughta large, indolent girl, | they didn’t take the stairs into account.” 
whose supine indifference nothing 
could disturb, into the upper 
hall. 

“ Hist! hist !” 

The girl gave a glance over her 
shoulder, and saw a keen, anxious 
face looking down upon her from 
over the banisters— the face of 
a woman advanced in life, lined 
with care, if not something 
deeper than that, and sharpened 
with present apprehension. 

“Hist! hist! I am out, if it 
is for me. Have moved—gone 
into the country; and dead! bet- 
ter that—better that! Oh! if it 
were but true!” 

The girl did not hear the 
words, which died out in a faint 
wail; but she was evidently ac- 
customed to these signals over the 
banister, and put a plump finger 
to her lips before she opened the 
door. 

The ‘woman up stairs had gone 
into her room with an impulse to 
shut herself in, and cower out of 
reach of the creditor she supposed 
to be hunting her down; but 
anxiety was keener than this 
miserable dread, and she went 
back to the banisters, holding her 
breath as she bent over them 
listening. 

The door was wide open now ; 
a waggon stood before it, and its 
driver was bringing some heavy 
object up the steps 

“Tell him to bring it up—tell 
him to bring it up here,” cried 
the woman, with a thrill of plea- 
sure inher voice. “It is for me 
—surely it is for me!” 

“Yes, marm, it is you he asked 
for,” answered the girl. “Take 
hold here, you sir, and help me 
up with it.’ 

The man took hold of the great 
arm-chair, which he had brought 
in from the waggon, and, laugh- 
ing at the girl for her offered 
help, carried it upstairs ; follow- 
ing the lady into a back chamber, 
to which she had slowly retreated, 
he sat the chair down, gave it a 
little push with his foot, and 
seemed to be waiting for some- 
thing. 

The lady, for she wasa lady, 
notwithstanding some marks of 


hard usage received on the stage Fic, 1.—[For Description see page 410, 
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I L He looked at her, then at the money, with 
“You have not been paid?” she questioned, ina |} something like a sneer. 

| “T—I have no other small money about me— 

nothing less than a fifty-dollar bill,” she said, 

flashing angrily, and dropping the porte-monnaie 


into her pocket. 

The man muttered something 
under his breath, and went down 
stairs, leaving a strong scent of 
tobacco behind him. The lady 
walked to the window and watch- 
ed him drive away eagerly, as if 
she could not quite feel alone till 
he was out of sight. Then she 
ran to the door, locked it, and 
turning to the chair as if it had 
been a living thing, fell upon her 
knees in front of it, and, laying 
her cheek against the faded — 
cushion, began to moan piteously, 
like a wounded animal that had , 


‘dragged itself back to some 


thicket which it bad never ex- 
pected to reach again. 

It was an old faded piece of 
furniture, after all. Large, 
roomy, and cushioned luxuri- 
ously; but the rich crimson silk, 
which had once rendered it a re- 
splendent affair, was now frayed 
and faded into utter shabbiness. 
One castor was off, and it leaned 
sideways when the woman press- 
ed her arms upon it, as if striv- 
ing to edge away from her, as 
many of her old friends had 
done. 

At last the woman lifted up 
her head, and looked at her old 
possession with something like a 
smile. 

“This—this of all that I had 
has come to me ; I never expected 
it, never hoped that the poor 
woman would find me out. Gra- 
titude is not often so sharp. Had 
it been a dun now!” 

The woman laughed a little 
bitter laugh at the thought, for 
she had been so harassed and 
hunted down of late with hungry 
creditors: that the chase had its 
interest even for its victim, as all 
the cunning and energy of a fox 
are put forth when the hounds 
press it close. She arose at last, 
and began to examine the chair, 

“Poor thing, it has had hard 
usage. I wish they had sent the 
castor, It seems like a poor 
cripple without that.” 

The lady went to a closet, took 
out a work-basket, and, seating 
herself on the floor, began to darn 
the frayed silk, smoothing it un- 
der her palm, and pressingait 
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down tenderly every few minutes, as fond mothers 
caress the heads of their children; while she 
worked, this wayward and harassed woman sung, 
in a low, gentle voice, 
& T love it, I love it ! and who shall dare 
ro chide me for loving that old arm-chair ?” 
While she was working and singing thus, the 
servant-girl had gone into the basement, where 
her mistress was busy darning a worn stalr-car- 
pet, which was about to be promoted from the 
second to the third floor, ending at last on the 
garret-stairs. 
“ Who was it, Martha ?” 
to thread her needle. 
“ Only an express-man, marm, with a chair for 
Mrs. Holt.” 
«{ wish somo express-man would bring her 
money to pay her board with,” said the woman, 
giving a vicious tug at her needle, and drawing out: 
the coarse thread attached to it with a jerk. “She's 
been paying me with fine words and promises long 
enough ; and those are things the landlord don’t 
ake from me. There's somebody at the door, 
Martha; see who it is.” 


“No. Id like to give her fifty bunches. Yes, I 
would; but she won't take’em from me. She's a 
lady, every inch of her.” 

“Well, I wish she was lady enough to pay what 
she owes me,” said the housewife, darning vigor- 
ously at the carpet. 

Rhoda sat down her basket. and went close to 
Mrs. Wheeler, her keen, little face full of startled 
interest. ‘ 

“How much does she owe you, marm? How 
much?” . 

“Why, what’s that to you? Fifty dollars, if 
you must know.” Rhoda recoiled, took up her 
basket, and went toward the door; then came back 
suddenly and said, ina sort of panic, 

“Fifty dollars! Did you mean that ?” 

“Yes, I mean it; and mean something else,” 
said the woman, sharply. 

‘* What is that?” 

“To haye my money.” 

* Y-¢-e-8.” 

‘But where are you going now, child ?” 

“ Upstairs, to give this little brass wheel to tho 
lady. It belongs to her chair.” 

“Very well; but mind you say nothing of what 
we've been talking about.” 

“What me! Oh, Mrs. Wheeler !” 

Mrs. Holt was bending over her chair, drawing 
her swift needle in and out of the broken silk, 
when little Rhoda came softly through the door, 
and stood looking at her. She had taken the mis- 
sing castor from her basket, and held it in one 
hand, hesitating, as if intrusion on a real lady, 
without knocking, had just struck her as a ques- 
tionable proceeding. At last she advanced a pace, 
and held out the castor, saying, in a low, almost 
meek voice, 

‘“‘ Here is the little wheel, marm, 
it stand up straighter.” 

Mrs. Holt. started, looked up, and the colour 
came into her face. 

« Ah, Rhoda Weeks, is ityou?” she said. “ How 
is your father? What have you got there? Some- 
thing to sell ?” 

«Nothing that you want, lady,” said Rhoda, 
drawing a corner of her little shawl over the 
basket. 

“Oh, yes; I must take something,” said Mrs. 
Holt, putting one hand into her pocket from sim- 
-ple habit, and drawing out her porte-monnaie ; 
put her face flushed crimson as she opened it and 
remembered, all at once, how empty it was. 
“Then you won't sell me anything? Well, next 
time I ‘will not let yout basket pass,” she said, 
bending her eyes beneath the keen, anxious look 
with which Rhoda was regarding her. 

“JT hope—oh, I hope the chair was not quite 
spoiled for you,” said the girl, dropping her eyes. 
“We tried hard to keep it nice; but she was so 
long sick, and loved to sit init all thetime. I 
can see her in it now, marm, with her white cheek 
leaning against the silk, just here.” 

There were tears in the child’s eyes, and tears in 
that sweet, broken yoice, when little Rhoda laid 
her hand upon the chair, and looked down into 
Mrs. Holt’s face with such wistful gratitude. 

“T am glad, very glad, if anything I did 
made your poor mother more comfortable,” said 
Mrs. Holt; a good. deal moved. “ But it was very 
ttle.” 
“Very little, was it? Didn’t you give her 
everything? Didn’t you get my father’s place 
back after the manager had turned him off, and 
give him money to buy the violin he loved so 

well, after it had gone clean out of his hands? 
Didn’t you buy the greenest place for us to bur 
her in, and pay for it? Oh, marm, how I wish 
I could die for you just here. I would —I 
would.” 

Mrs. Holt looked upon the child at first in sur- 
prise; then a quiver of disturbed feeling came to 
her face. 

“Don't ery, Rhoda. It makes me feel like a 

child when you make such a baby of yourself, 
about nothing, too.” 
“« Please, excise me, marm,” answered Rhoda, 
wiping her eyes with a corner of her apron. “I 
don’t ery often; ask father if I do. Haven't 
made stich a baby of myself since she died ; and 
now I have gone and done it for you. Please, 
now, just let me wipe my eyes and forgive me.” 

Rhoda was wiping her eyes vigorously as she 
spoke ; then she lifted the corner of her apron to 
Mrs. Holt’s face, and brushed some tears away. 
This action touched the poor lady to the heart. 
She threw her arms across the bottom of the chair, 
and burst into a passion of tears that fairly fright- 
ened the little girl. : 

«Of all that I have helped, all that T have 
loyed, this poor child alone remembers me with 
gratitude,” she ‘sobbed. _ . Jt stat 

“No, no! there is father! He loves you; he 
is grateful!” pleaded the little girl, 


she inquired, pausing 


CHAPTER II. 
Littte RHODA. 


Marrna opened the basement-door, and a little 
black-eyed gitl, who did not appear to be more 
than ten years of age, came in, with a basketful 
of matches on her arm. 

« We don’t want none,” said Martha, sharply. 

“Oh, yes, you do. Where's the lady ?” 

In she came, preceding the servant, cheerful as 
n bird, and fearless as a hero; a sweet, plump 
little child, that talked and looked like a woman. 

“JT know you want matches by this time, Mrs. 
Wheeler. She said you did’nt; but I know bet- 
ter. It’s ten days since I was here. How many 
bunches ?” 

“ Why; Rhoda,” said the woman, ‘“ what a 
pushing little thing you are. No, no; Tm sure 
Martha has plenty yet.” 

“But I shan't come again 
How many?” 

Rhoda began to count the bundles of matches 
with much unconcern. 

“There, I think half-a-dozen bunches will do 
for this time,” sho said, piling a little heap of 
matches on the table, and holding out a tiny hand 
for the money. 

The woman looked at her in comical surprise, 
but the little rogue refused to understand it. 

Oh, you can have twice as many, if you like,” 
she said, tumbling the matches over in her basket ; 
“plenty of ’em left.” 

«TJ don’t want any more, nor them cither,” said 
the woman, laughing; “but I'll take the matches 
to get rid of you.” 

“Yes, | know; two cents more, please. What's 
that? Oh, I had forgotten ; it belongs to the lady 
upstairs.” ; 

The object which caused this question was the 
brass castor of a chair, which lay in the bottom of 
Rhoda's basket. 

© What lady upstairs, Rhoda ?” 

* Why, Mrs. Holt; areal, real lady, that was so 

ood to my mother, I’ve told you about that, 
haven't I?” 

& No.” 

“Well, then, I will. No, I won't; there’s no 
gool in chattering ; but that lady is an angel, 
good as gold. You ought to be proud of haying 
her in the house.” ¢ 

«But how did you know Mrs. Holt ?” 

‘How? She came to our room when nobody 
else would. She serit that great, beautiful chair 
for my sick mother to sit in, and never asked for 
it again, or told us where to send it. She gave 
father money to buy a violin with, a real Cremona, 
and got the manager to take him{back after he’'d—. 
Well, no matter about that. She ” 

“But how did you know she lived here?” 

“JT went upstairs one day to ask if any of ’em 
had any old dresses, and saw her sitting there,” 

«“ Yes, I dare say. No cat from the street ever 
took more liberties in a house than you do; 
Rhoda.” ; 

“Yes, T make myself at home. Why not? You 
all know me. Everybody knows me. Who shuts 
a closet-door or hides away the silver when Rhoda 
comes in? When I find a door on the Jateh, in I 
go; the girls look out from the kitchen, see me, 
and go back to their work; saying to each other, 

Oh, it’s only that bright little imp, Rhoda. We 
don’t want any of her matches, but she will come 
in, anyhow. They don’t want my matches. Well, 
marm, they do want ’em, and buy ‘em, too, ag 
sure as you live. Think I ever mean to let’em get 
out and buy at the groceries? Not as I know of,” 

« But"you don’t want to ’sell matches to Mrs, 

Holt? 


It will make 


for evér so long. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


her face, 
Weeks! You are good people, and I am wrong 
to think that there can be no more like you. 
home, now, and I will go on with my work; you 
shall see how nico the chair will look the next time 
you bring your basket this way. Stop a minute, I 
think we can find a ribbon for your hair. 
here is something scarlet. 
flame among those jet-black waves. Wear it home, 
and see if your father will notice how well you 
look.” 


[Jury 20, 1872, 


Mrs. Holt looked up, and swept the tears from 
“TI know it! I knowit all, Rhoda 


Run 


Yes ; 
See! it looks like a 


“Yes, yes, I will! He loves my hair; and I 


brush it ever so much for his sake.” 


Rhoda’s eyes were dancing with happiness. Bits 
of finery did not often come in her way ; and this 
was so brilliant and fresh, that it made her for- 
getful of everything else.~ As for Mrs. Holt, the 
gift had appeased the craving of her benevolence, 
and the child’s joy soothed her as nothing else could 
haye done; for she was borne down with cares 
and regrets such as made her very life a pain. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
RuopA AND HER BRoTuEr. 


_ Our from that room Rhoda Weeks went, almost 
singing with happiness; but she had scarcely 
reached the street, when a thought of care settled 
on her, and she became demure as a mouse. That 
queer old look came to her face, and she began to 
calculate gravely, like any miser, and, for the first 
time in months, went home with a few unsold 
matches in her basket. ¢ 

That home was in an old tenement-house, stand- 
ing up, bare and gaunt, among the small houses of 
a poor neighbourhood, crowded like a bee-hive 
with the hard working and idle poverty of a great 
city. Rhoda Weeks lived at the very top of the 
house, and cared as little for the staircases aS a@ 
bird does for the boughs that shelter its nest. Up 
she flitted like a sprite, the basket on one arm, her 
little hood swinging back by the strings, whilst the 
scarlet ribbon rippled in her hair, and fell down 
her back like quivers of flame whenever she passed 
a window, or was crossed by a gleam of sunshine 
in her flight upward. 

Rhoda opened the door of a little room, so high 
and close to the roof, that it was flooded with sun- 
shine, though all the neighbourhood below lay in 
shadow. ‘here was enough of squalid misery in 
that building, but it had not yet mounted to that 
little room which, in its neatness, could well brave 
all the sunlight poured into it from the glory of 
the west, when a warm day was bathing itself in a 
sea of crimson before it dropped into the unalter- 
able past. 

As Rhoda opened the door a boy sat in this rich 
light, with his arms folded on the window-sill, 
gazing out upon the sunset. He had_ evidently 
been at work, for a coil of coarse braid, woven 
from fresh wheat straw, lay around him upon the 
floor,and some of the loose straws had fallen from 
his hands. 

“ Luke !” 

The boy turned quickly, and saw his sister with 
the scarlet ribbon in her hair, challenging his ad- 
miration. His grey eyes lighted up, and a smile 
parted his lips. 

“Oh! how pretty it is, and how fine we are!” 
he said, giving a little pull at the ribbon. “I was 
just thinking of you, sister, wishing that you and 
[Tae 


« And father,” suggested Rhoda. : 

“Yes, and father, could just get into one of 
those fiery boats that plunge in and out of the 
golden clouds, and float off into the other world.” 

«“ Where we should find -Aer,” whispered 
Rhoda. 

“ Where we should find her. If we could all 
go together, Rhoda, in that way or across the 
golden bridge which fell from one cloud to another, 
as I looked only a minute ago, and leave all this 
behind.” 


_ The boy dropped his hand and pointed down- 
ward to the street, thus taking in the mass of 
poverty-stricken life moving beneath them. 


Now you are getting sad and strange again, 
brother Luke ; and that troubles me when I come 
home at nights. T love to see beautiful things in 
the sky, but they make me glad, not solemn,.as 
you are, Luke 


« But I see so much more than the gold and 
crimson, with green and purple shooting through 
them, or floating off in seas and lakes; to me all 
that glory is full of life, . 1 can almost hear music 
coming from those burning worlds, and see crowds 


‘on crowds of people going in and out, enjoying all 


that you and I might search after for ever and 

ever, and die without reaching.” 
“But there is no such thing, Luke. While you 

are thinking about it, those mountains of fire, and 
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lakes of gold melt away, and leave nothing but a 
black sky behind.” 

“I know it! I know it!” answered the boy, 
sadly. ‘‘ But every day God gives them to us; 
and we know that he has another and more 
beautiful world somewhere, where you and I may 
be happy like the rest. Rhoda, dear, the richest 
man on earth has nothing better than this.” 

“But it is gone now; take yourself from the 
window, dear, and let us see how your work 
comes on, I am going to make up the hats this 
evening.” 

Luke turned his face lingeringly on the sky. It 
had deepened into a dark violet hue, into which 
the warm; rose-tints and hot golden-red merged 
themselves. ‘ 

“Yes, it is getting dusk; all my bridges and 
castles are burned down,” he said. “ Now I will 
talk with you, Rhoda.” 

“ Well, about the work ?” 

“T don’t like it, Rhoda. It is fit for women, 
and comes to so little, after all.” 

“True enough, Luke; if you were strong, and 
well, and saucy, like me, the money we could 
make would astonish folks. But you don’t like 
running about, and I do,” 

Luke nodded his head, and the long lashes fell 
like shadows to his pale cheek. 

“But now about supper, Luke? Has father 
come in yet?” 

“No; he’s gone for a long walk over to the 
Jersey flats. But there’s plenty of kindling wood, 
and I'll make the fire.” 

“No, you sit still; ’mnot a bit tired. There’s 
no need of your doing girl's work all the time. 
Ain’t these capital matches? My customers get 
the worth of their money. See how the wood 
blazes up. Now help me pull out the table. 
Nothing but poor folks let it stand against the 
wall when they eat ; and we are not poor folks— 
far from it. Now the table-cloth. I must wash 
it out to-night, and iron it before breakfast. 
Getting it crooked, am I? well, you can put it 
right. The kettle begins to steam up; and T’ve 
got such a nice, tender bit of beef-steak for you 
and father.” 

Directly the beef-steak was sending its savory 
smoke into the room, and a little earthen teapot 
shot out puffs of steam from its place on the 
stove-hearth, about which Rhoda flitted with a 
knife in her hand, as if she had made up her 
mind to defend as well as prepare her father’s 
supper. Never was there such a bright, womanly 
little creature as this. The life within her 
seemed inexhaustible ; after tramping the streets 
all day, she had come home, cheerful as a lark, to 
brighten up that little home, and prepare her 
father’s supper. 

“Now all is ready,” sho said, taking off a little 
mite of an apron, and washing her tiny hands in a 
grave, old-fashioned way, that would have made 
you smile, ‘* He may come now as soon as he likes,” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tue TREASURE OF WILD Fiowers. 


Tue father of that little household was coming. 
That moment Rhoda heard her father’s step on the 
stairs, the door slowly opened, and a little man 
came in, carrying a quantity of field flowers in his 
arms, such as grow brightest in August and Sep- 
tember—golden-rod, wild asters, and a feathery 
white flower, which clings to its stem in soft masses 
like snow-flakes caught out of season; with these 
were some long pointed leaves of the sweet-flag, 
and a handful of water-rushes, 5 

You need not have asked where the little maiden 
at the hearth got her activity from, after seeing 
this man. The whole thing was evident in a 
minute. She was her father over again in minia- 
ture, with a certain practical common-placeness 
added, which made her seem an old-fashioned 
copy disguised as a child. 

“And so you have got my supper ready ?” said 
the little man, cheerily, laying down hisflowers 
on a chair with gentle caution. “Good girl! 
good girl! What a dear little grandmother it is! 
What should you and I do without her, Luke ? 
The flowers are for you, boy. TI have had a glo- 
rious tramp after them; come home tired as a 
hound, and bright as a lark. Now for the 
supper.” 

Rhoda sat down at the end of the little square 
table, and began to pour out the tea daintily, like 
some nice old lady in a fairy tale. Mr. Weeks cut 
up the steak just as daintily, and was about to hand 
some of it to his son, when he discovered that Luke 
had not yet taken his place, but was carrying the 
flowers off in his arms, and placing them in a great 

pitcher which he had filled with water. 

“Come, Luke,” ho called out; “now that you 
have fed the flowers, come and feed yourself.” 

Luke came to the table with his face in a glow, 
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It was a lovely face, more femininé almost than 
the girl’s. His eyes shone, and his lips smiled. 
The boy’s sensitive soul had been, for a blissful 
moment, among the flowers. 

“They are beautiful, father ! 
gave them to you?” . 
_ “Rich man, my boy? Ha! you have never been 
in the country, or you would know. These are 
the flowers that God scatters wild along the roads, 
and in the hollows, for poor people to gather. I 
might have brought home loads, only there was no 
way of doing it.” 

“And you brought them to me? Thank you, 
father,” answered the boy in his gentle gratitude. 
‘For me and Rhoda, I mean ?” 

‘No, no! not for me! I will take some of the 
beef, father, with a bit of pickle. Let Luke keep 
all the flowers, I haven’t time for them.” 

* Poor fellow! how he loves them!” said the 
father; “and never saw them growing. That is 
hard ; I will take him with me some day when I 
go on a tramp.” 

Rhoda looked anxious, and laid down her knife 
and fork with a determined gesture. 

“Father, it would kill him to walk so far.” 

‘No, no! [am well now—strong!” cried the 
bay. ‘Let me pick them for myself, father.” 

“So you shall. It is ashame that I have never 
thought of this before. I might have taken you 
out often enough.” 

“ He could not leave mother, you know,” said 
Rhoda; “she mourned when he was out of her 
sight.” 

Weeks got up hastily, and went into a little 
bed-room connected with that in which the table 
was spread. The boy lifted his large eyes, and 
dropped the lids again, under which Rhoda could 
see tears swelling. She did not protest, or offer 
comfort, but gave a little push at her chair, as if 
this quick sensitiveness in her twin brother 
troubled her, Then she settled herself again, and 
called out : 

“The chair went to Mrs. Holt safe, father, and 
she was glad to get it—so glad, it would have done 
you good.” 

Weeks came out of the bed-room, with a flush 
about his eyes. 

“And you saw her ?” 

“Yes, father ; she gave me this ribbon, and asked 
about—about us all so kindly.” 

‘“‘ Did she ask after me—particularly, I mean ?” 

“No, not particularly ; that is, in that way.” 

“Tuke,” said the father, suddenly, “there is 
time for a lesson before I go to the theatre; get 
the violin.” 

Luke started from his chair, opened a closet, and 
brought out an old violin, blackened with time, 
and seasoned, as it were, with agesof music. The 
two sat down by the window, through which the 
cool evening wind came softly from the west, and 
in a few moments the room was full of such low, 
sweet music as living genius can alone give to any 
instrument. 

Rhoda, who was washing the tea things, 
paused in her work to listen, and handled the cups 
daintily, as if afraid of making any noise that 
might clash with those sweet sounds. Weeks bent 
over his son, animated, swaying to and fro, with 
his hand in motion, as if it waved a baton. But 
the strain grew more plaintive, and so exquisitely 
sad that even Rhoda held her breath. Weeks let 
his hand drop, and leaning against the window, 
listened in mute silence till the sweet wail ceased. 
Then he started up, took the violin from the boy’s 
hand, almost roughly, and carried it into the next 
room. 

“You'll soon get beyond my teaching,” he said, 
fastening the instrument in its case. ‘ Where in 
the world did you find thet ?” 

“Tt came to me this afternoon, when you and 
Rhoda left me alone with the violin,” answered 
the boy. 

“Came to you! Came to you! Why, Luke, I 
never heard anything like it.” 

The boy smiled, and his eyes brightened. 

“T think it came to me first in dreams,” he 
said, ‘‘not altogether, but——Well, father, I can- 
not say how it is, but the violin seemed to draw 
the notes out from my heart, where they had been 
sleeping ever so long.” 

Weeks made no reply, but put on his hat, tucked 
the instrument-case lovingly under his arm, and 
went out humming over the new air to himself, 


What rich man 


CHAPTER V. 
A Geyerovs IDEA. 
Ruopa had finished her work, and sat down by 


Luke at the window. She gave him alittle ghake, 
for he seemed buried in recollections of the music 


that had charmed even her, and she wanted his 


entire attention, 
‘ Luke, I have an idea.” 
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The boy turned his large eyes upon her, and 
answered gently. 

“ You always have good ideas, Rhoda.” 

Rhoda nodded her head, thus quietly appro- 
priating the honest praise awarded her. 

“ But this is a great idea, and may frighten you ; 
that good Mrs. Holt is in trouble, Luke. She owes 
fifty dollars for board.” 

“ Fifty dollars!” exclaimed the boy, dismayed 
by the sum, “ that’s a great deal of money.” 

“ Yes, it seems a great deal to any one that ish’t 
in tradeas Iam; but you know, Luke, some people 
consider it nothing at all.” 

“To they? How very rich such people must 
be!” 

“ Not always; but this is my idea, Luke. Mrs, 
Holt spent lots of money on us, besides making a 
new man of father. NowI want to do something 
for her.” 

“You, Rhoda? What can you do?” 

“T want to pay that fifty dollars to. Mrs, 
Wheeler.” 

* Oh, Rhoda! Fifty dollars to Mrs. Wheeler !” 

“ Took here, brother; I’ve got a secret.” 

* A secret! You?” 

“Yes, a magnificent secret! How long is it 
since I’ve been in trade, brother? ” 

“ Why, ever since you were six years old. You 
began to go about when father ? 

“Don't say anything about that just now. It 
makes me think of her mourning herself to death 
over again. Well, since we have been by ourselves, 
I have been looking out fora rainy day, Luke, 
laying up money like smoke.” 

“Laying up money? Why, every night you 
brought home the price of our matches for father.” 

““Of course I did—that belonged to him; but, 
Luke, don’t be astonished, I’ve got money of my 
own; yes, I have lots of it, too. When I’ve been 
out selling matches—and I’m smart at it you may 
brag on that, if you want to.” 

‘But I don’t want to brag, sister.” 

“Of course, you don’t. It’s only me that’s 
puffed up. Well, some folks like me, and perhaps 
some don’t; but I finds lots of people that are 
good to me and give me things.” 

The boy started up, and pushed Rhoda away 
from him, almost angrily. 

“Oh, Rhoda Weeks! you don’t beg? You 
haven't forgot our mother so far as that ?” 

“ Beg! Luke, you are a mean fellow to think 
so!” 

“But you take ?” 

“Take! Well, yes; but it’s all in the way of 
trade. Let me tell you. One day a lady asked 
me to take a dress and sell it for her to a second- 
hand clothing-store. I did it and got a good deal 
more money than she expected. She gave me a 
dollar for doing it, and said she had made a good 
bargain at that. ‘This gave mean idea. I went 
into ever so many houses, and always made 
friends of the girls in the basement. They all 
like me, brother ; and go do the ladies. Well, I 
got the girls to tell their mistresses that I should 
like to trade in cast-off garments—not old clothes 
that disgust people—and would buy all they had 
if they would only trust mea day or two. Tho 
girls knew I was honest, and said so. The ladies 
trusted me, and let me have the things low because 
I was so little. The man had to run up his prices 
when I came, or I'd have gone somewhere else, and 
he knew it. So I began to make money, you un- 
derstand--and that was no begging, but honest 
trade.” 

“But what have you done with the money? 
Why didn’t you give it to father? TI should.” 

“So should I, Luke; only mother left you and 
father to my care-—and I had it on my mind. 
‘What,’ says I, ‘if father should break down, as he 
has twice before, and nothing laid by; where 
would brother Luke be? The darling boy isn’t 
strong, and can’t knock about among folks as you 
can, Rhoda Weeks. Itisn’t in him. She left that 
boy to you, just as rich men leave money and 
houses to their daughters—and he’s a hundred 
thousand times more precious! Then father’s 
good as gold when he’s all right, and kind as kind 
can be when he isn’t; only he does make 
money fly, and hasn’t the least idea of saving. 
He'd never be content with this room if he knew 
about my business ; but hand out like sixty, —you 
know he would do that, Luke !” 

“ Yes, I’m afraid he would,” said Luke, thought- 
fully.. 

Well, this is the way I went on thinking. 
‘Brother Luke isn’t strong; he hasn’t a bit of 
talent for trade, He loves to read; he loves that 
violin as if it were a live thing. Mother wanted 
him to have an education, and he shall have it !” 

“Oh, sister Rhoda! how I love you,” cried the 
boy, throwing his arms about the girl’s neck in a 
burst of fond gratitude. 
* Of course, you do, 


Weren't we born to love 
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one another? Wasn’t that her last charge to us H THE F R. NEW BOOKs. 
both? There, don’t smother me, dear, I haven't A GOSSIP WIT F AMILY DOCTOR. 


come to the idea yet.” 

Luke unwound his arms from Rhoda’s neck 
with alittle sigh, and again composed himself to 
listen. 

“You don’t know anything about trade more 
than a baby, and perhaps have no idea that there 
is such an establishment as a Sixpenny Savings- 
bank in New York ?” 

__“ No,” answered Luke, humbly. 
idea about anything of the kind.” 


Take my advice—A very handy book on all 
matters: of household management, Cookery, 
Domestic Medicine, Law, Etiquette and Manners, 
Domestic Pets, Games, Clothing,Brewing, Carving, 
etc. ete. Published by James Blackwood and Co. 
Paternoster-row. 


A Woman's Reform Bill for the unruly member, 


dedicated to all Scolding Wives.—This is a curious 
book as a literary production—not without merit, 


CURE OF STAMMERING. 


The effectual cure depends upon the determina- 
tion of the sufferer to carry out the following rule: 
Keep the teeth close together, and before attempt- 
ing to speak, inspire deeply ; then give time for 
quiet utterance, and after a very slight practice 
the hesitation will be relieved. No spasmodic ac- 


“T haven't an tion of the lower jaw must be permitted to sepa- 


éd ; : «939 rate the teeth when speaking. This plan regularly | and yet crude and fragmentary. If the writer 
F ae don’t know what interest 1s 7”, carried out for six months, cured me when twenty | had not forced in the moral into the story which 
@ Did What is it? ll he | years old. Iwas painfully bad, both to myself and | it does not very naturally fit, and had kept that 
eeeorir ou ever see a snow-ball rolled up on the | Giners. Without a determination to follow out | and the Moody lectures to form ® separate pro- 


the plan, it is of no use attempting it. + duction, the arrangement would have been more 
artistic. The story seems a narrative of real life, 
and will be read with interest. The authoress has 
not been afraid to paint hospital life according to 


her own experience, instead of dipping her pen in 


“Yes, yes; the boys do it in some back yard 
every winter.” 

“Well, at first it is a little thing, and takes up 
so little snow as you roll it, that you can’t tell 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 


exactly when and how it grows larger ; but by- 
and-bye it rounds out bigger and bigger, till every 
turn swoops up whole drifts of snow. That is 
interest, Luke; the man at the bank told me all 
about it.” 

“T can’t quite make it out,” said Luke, with a 
puzzled look. 

“Of course not. Well, the little snow-ball that 
a boy makes in the round of his hands is the first 
money ; he gives it one roll in the snow, and that 
is a year’s interest. The next roll takes a wider 
sweep, the next wider yet; that is interest on 
interest. But you can’t understand—I couldn't at 
first; but it is a wonderful thing, Luke, where 
money makes itself.” 

“How cute you are, sister! 
idea ?” 

Rhoda appropriated this truth with a nod of 
her little head, and answered the question at once. 

“This is it. I have got almost fifty dollars in 
that bank,—all yours, Luke. May TI give this to 
the lady who was so good to our mother—who 
saved him!” 


“May you do that? And you ask me? Oh, 
Rhoda! don’t make me ashamed,” answered the 
boy, folding his arms on the window-sill, and 
ee his face in them.9 f‘‘ I never earned a cent 
of it.” 


“That’s a fib, if ever one was told. If it hadn't 
been for you, dear, I never should have branched 
out so. Now, say, shall we do this? That poor 
lady hasn’t a cent, I know that, and Mrs. Wheeler 
will be worrying her to death. I saw it in the 
way she screwed up her mouth, and punched that 
great needle through her stair carpet as if it had 
been a dagger.” 

“Do it. Oh sister! I wish it was mine to 
give.” 

“So it is, every cent of it; but we will get more. 
You shall have learning, and nice clothes, and 
everything. Never fear, I’m in the business, only 
keep our secret.” 


“ But isit right to keep anything from father ?” 
questioned Luke, whose tender conscience was 
easily troubled.” 


Rhode answered promptly, and in a way that 
settled the question at once. 


“Tt is for his own good. I have settled that 
long ago. He is to have the match business. In 
the other you and [ are partners. When he needs 
money, there’s time enough to astonish him. See 
how contented he is! After flowers in the day, 
and music at night.” 

“ But I am doing nothing.” 


(To be continued.) 


But what is the 


Comatings, sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 
2s. 6d. and 5s. per bottle. Curley & Co.(Limited), 
London.—See advertisement. page 415. 


Messrs. Dean are issuing a collection of very 
ingenious and amusing ornamental pen-wipers, 
on which little white dogs are sitting in various 
attitudes, begging, playing croquet, &e. Another 
variety is a white rabbit playinga drum. A cu- 
rious little trifle, also prepared for the fancy trade, 
is a pocket-pincushion, which, when several of 
them are seen in a box, together are not to be 
distinguished from luncheon biscuits. 


Ir THERE ARE ANY LADIES Who have not yet 
used the GuEenriELD Srarcu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if 
this is done they will say, like the Queen's Laun- 
dress, it is the finest Starch they ever used. When 
you ask for GuenFIELD Srarcu, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit. Beware, therefore of spurious 
imitations, 


| mutton, or yeal and ham together—clear from 


——o 

Too many women’s virtues are sullied and 
dimmed by evil temper! It is like dragging 
white garments in the mud; it is mixing filth 
with nectar; it is daubing the wall with un- 
tempered mortar; it is a skeleton at all our 
feasts, discord among all our harmonies, rot- 
tenness in our very bones, snakes among our 
roses, poison in our daily bread. No compari- 
son is half bad enough for this utterly detestable 
evil. Those who make a boast of it do, indeed, 
glory in their shame. Some speak of it as a 
very little fault; but ah! the dread power of 
those littles! What a variety of shapes they 
take! Sometimes open storms, sometimes 
snappish apologies, sulks, inuendoes, sarcasm, 
&e., &c. Then wives will repeat what they 
said, with some alteration of words and a great 
deal of alteration in tone and manner, and will 
ask, * Was there any harm in that? But my 
husband never will be peaceable!’ No. You 
might as well expect a horse to be peaceable 
with a bunch of stinging nettles tied to his 
back. 

It is essential to every one to learn how to 
curb the temper; and the sooner it is learned 
the easier and the better. Too many parents 
neglect to teach this first of all necessaries of 
happiness and success. Nevertheless, every one 
may of her own accord school herself so 
far into sanity. We say sanity advisedly, for 
an uncontrolled temper certainly partakes more 
or less of madness. 

WE lessen our wants by lessening our desires.— 
Mildness governs better than anger.—Youth is the 
season for improvement. — Yielding tempers 
pacify resentments. Words may pass, but blows 
fall heavy.—The shortest answer is doing the 
thing.—Wit once bought is worth twice taught. 


Tere sometimes wants only a stroke of fortune 
to discover numberless latent good or bad qualities, 
which would otherwise have been eternally con- 
cealed; as words written with a certain liquor 
appear only when applied to the fire. 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 

—— O—— 
JumBLEs.—Two eggs, one and one half-cups of 
sugar (the one-half cup to roll in after it is 
rolled out), two-thirds of a cup of butter, one- 
half cup of cream, one-half teaspoonful of saleratus, 
and flour to roll. 


Porato Purrs.—Take cold roast meat—beef or 


gristle, cut small, and season with pepper and 
salt, and cut pickles if liked; boil and mash some 
potatoes, make them into a paste with an egg, and 
roll out, dredging with flour. Cut round with a 
saucer, put some of the seasoned meat on one half 
and fold it over like a puff, pinch or nick it neatly 
around, and fry it a light brown. This is a good 
way to cook meat which has been dressed before. 


Saco Pupprne.—Take one quart fof milk, one 
cup of sago, place on the back of the stove and let 
it soak one and one-half or two hours; then add 
two well-beaten eggs, one-half cup of sugar, or 
more if wanted very sweet, a little salt, and es- 
sence of lemon. Bake one hour in a slow oyen. 


Good value for money is desired by all; but with 
articles: that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. For thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2,538 Agents—Chemists, Confectioners, and Book- 
sellers, 


the popular rose-leaf ink when treating of such 
and many other subjects. 


Mr. Frowde, of Paternoster-row, has produced 
for lectern use a quarto edition of the Bible with 
the following characteristics :—-It contains the 
whole of the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, and 
the New Testament; and it is printed in chapter 
and verse; but the lessons are marked by red ink 
lines on the margin, and there is an exceedingly 
plain index at the beginning of the volume. No- 
thing could be better in the way of marginal nota- 
tion. : 


The best editions of the New Church Services we 
have seen are “the London Editions,” printed by 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, and published by Henry 
Frowde, at 53, Paternoster-row. Their peculiar- 
ity is that they give the Second Lessons in full, 
which is not done in the Oxford and Cambridge 
editions. We have looked at several of them, 
from Ruby type in American cloth at a shilling, 
to bridal editions (if one may use such an epithet), 
bound in ivory, and lined with the whitest silk; 
they all seem perfect. We venture to hold that to 
produce a beautiful edition of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer is as worthy an object as to produce 
acheap one. So with all books of rare value. 
We should like to see a publisher give the world 
a shilling Shakespeare, and at the same time pro- 
duce a superb folio, on the thickest and creamiest 
of paper, with a Baskerville type, andja noble Rus- 
ia binding. 


“An, ladies,” said an old bon vivant, as he 
opened a bottle of wine, ‘‘ what is more delightful 
then the popping of a champagne cork?” “The 
popping of the question !” unanimously cried the 


ladies. 


Tim Spectrograph is an ingenious toy, invented 


by Mr. Binko, of Holborn, for the copying of 
drawings, by casting a reflection through a piece 
of glass in a very simple way on a blank sheet of 
paper. Any print or drawing may be copied in 
this way as easily as tracing it. 


Borwick’s Custarp Powper is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits: 
Sold by all corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 
6d. and Is. tins. 


A urtie four-year-old beset his mother to talk 
to him and say something funny. “ How can I?” 
she asked ; “don’t you see how busy I am baking 
these pies?” ‘Well, you might say, ‘Charley, 
won't you have a pie?’ That would be funny for 
you!” 


Tur GuenrreLy Patent Srarcn CAse.—Sheriff 
Davidson has rejected the appeal, against Sheriff 
Campbell’s decision in the case of Wotherspoon 
against J. C. Anderson, grocer, Edinburgh, by 
which the latter was fined £21 and expenses, for 
selling an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, and 
has granted the additional expenses.—Scotsman, 
9th Julp, 1872. 

From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire: ‘I consider Bunrer’s Nurvine a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief. From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: “TIT havetried Bunrer’s Ner- 
yinE in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in 
every instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s, 14d. per packet ; or post 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 

To ConsuMPTIvEs.—A grateful father is desirous of 
sending by mail, free of charge to all who wish it, a 
copy of the prescription by which his daughter was 
restored to perfect health from confirmed consumption, 
after having been given up by her physicians and de- 
spaired of by her father, 2 well-known physician, who 
has now discontinued practice. Sent to any person 


free. Address O. P. Brown, Secretary, 2, King-street, 
Covyent-garden, London, 


Jury 20, 1872,] 
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ERIN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY GEORGIANA C, CLARK. 


Amongst the ledges by the silent pool, 
Hedged in by bullrushes as by a wall, 

At eve when shadows make the twilight cool, 
Shadows that deepen and grow wide and tall, 


A girl sat musing. In her night-iued eye 
Mem’ry seemed busy with a fine spun web 
The sunset dowered, with prismatic dye, 
Colours like tides in their bright flow and ebb. 


Her hand upon her Irish harp lay prone ; 
Haply she mused upon her country’s wrongs ; 

Or threaded pearls of poesy, her own, 
Translated presently in some wild songs. 


The pool that shimmered slightly in the wind 
Stood almost still and like a darkened glass, 

That bears upon its surface to some mind 
Phantastic shades of what may come to pass. 


Behold ! the young moon in her virgin white 
Glitters a little. Night iscoming. Muse! 

Arouse thee from thy rey’ry, and to-night 
Dream on thy pillow of these fairy views. 


Thy heart is innocent ; by Love unsought ; 
Mem’ry has no sad spots or stores of pain; 
Long be it ere experience is bought 
Dearer in price than precious in its gain, 


Farewell! fair maiden, with thy banded crown, 
Raven in hue as midnight without stars, 

Enthroned a Queen of Fancy’s Realm, adown 
*Twixt the ripe bullrushes gold-tinted bars. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 


o—-———. 


A drama was announced to take place at St. 
James’s-hall on Friday, and to be repeated on 
July 10, at half-past two o'clock. “The Fire of 
Heaven” (Le Feu du Ciel de Victor Hugo) ; a 
grand Oriental orpheonic symphony, music by 
Mons. Emile Guimet. Principals, full choir, 
orchestra, and military band. Conducted by the 
composer. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., and 1s. To 
be had at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
street; and at Austin’s ticket office, St. James’s- 
hall. <A printed apology was distributed amongst 
the audience, stating that the music having been 
delayed in transit from Lyons, the execution was 
to be regarded asa public rehearsal. The com- 
poser did not conduct on this occasion, but Mons. 
de Billemout held the baton. 


Tne United Kingdom Alliance held a temper- 
ance meeting at Exeter-hall on Wednesday, July 
10th. 


_We hear, that Mr. Lindsay Sloper, the able 
pianist, will return to America, and probably 
settle there. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales has 
sent Mdlle. Nilsson a very handsome wedding 
present, 


Tue présent high price of materials and rise in 
the wages of the workmen will no doubt con- 
siderably increase the price of organs, pianos, &c. 
We observe that the American and French makers 
are alxeady issuing enhanced price lists, 


DOUBLY FALSE. 


oO 
CHAPTER LII. 
ANGELS’ y 


Tux first step that Virginia Lander took in the 
business that brought her to town was, as we have 
seen, to visit Lawyer Stone, who gave her some 
vague encouragement about raising the money. 
He asked a good many embarrassing questions, 
which she was not ‘prepared to answer, and which 
excited a little distrust in that acute mind with 
regard to things that had gone before. Ellen had 
answered for her once or twice, and that rather 
added to the general bad effect. of the visit. In 
fact, Virginia left the lawyer's office a little dis- 
heartened. This helping a fellow creature out of 
the results of acrime is no easy matter, as she 
was doomed to learn. 

“Now,” said Ellen, “Jet us go to him. Oh! 


lady, my heart aches with desire; I so long t 
look on his face again,” esire ; 2. to 


SITS. 


They were near the park now and Virginia 
beckoned a carriage. When she gaye her orders 
to the driver, Ellen interposed. 

* Not to the house, lest we draw attention to it. 
Let him stop at the corner.” 

Virginia acquiesced, and they were set down in 
Madison Avenue, where the man was ordered to 
wait. There was a shade of mystery in all this 
which troubled Virginia. 

When they opened the gate, Brian Nolan came 
to the door and held it open, gazing at them wist- 
fully as they came up the walk. llen answered 
his look with a smile which brought glad light 
into his eyes. 

“Go up,” said Brian, “he is in the back room 
close by the stairs. Ifthe lady pleases, she can 
wait in the drawing room.” 

He opened the drawing-room door, and Virginia, 
amazed by all she saw, went in. Was this the 
home of Ellen Nolan’s brother, the man who was 
in such abject need of money? ‘For a moment 
all sympathy for him went out of her heart. 
Those sumptuous surroundings revolted her, for 
with all those changes the girl did not recognise 
the house as one that had belonged to her father. 
Ellen went upstairs, trembling in every limb. 
This brother had been, since she could remember, 
the romance of her family, the being for whom 
they had all made sacrifices and endured those 
haunting anxieties which frequently knitan offender 
closest to the family heart. To Ellen this young 
man had been a sort of hero, splendid even in 
his faults; she did not allow even the crime 
which she knew of to shake her faith in his fine 
qualities utterly. It wounded her to the soul, 
but she said to herself, “He must haye been fear- 
fully tempted.” ° 

Into the room she went, half afraid and so over- 
come by a rush of affection that she could hardly 
stand. Seymour was lying on the dainty couch 
where Cora had so often idled her time away. 
His face was turned to the wall, one hand was 
thrust under the silken pillow and the other lay 
clenched upon his kosom. 

Ellen stole to the couch, and, kneeling down, 
took the clenched hand between both hers. 

“ My brother!” 

Seymour turned instantly, fixed his eyes on that 
face, and cried out: 

“Tsit Ellen? Isit the poor girl he loved a 
little better than all the rest ?” 
“Yes, brother Alfred, it is Ellen. 
better than the rest because of this.” 
She touched her shoulder with a simplicity that 
was more than pathetic. 

“He knew that I should have'so much need of 
love,” she added, answering the mournful glance 
of his eyes. 

**Who could help loving you, child ?” 

It was natural to call Elena child; everybody 
did it, though in thought and feeling she was so 
old. 

“Oh! if I could make you love me, brother!” 
“Tdo—I do; between us there is a terrible 
sympathy which united us closest in our father’s 
ove. 

“T know what you mean!” said Ellen, with a 
smile that brought tears into the young man’s 
eyes. 
Me That was nothing to the deformity which lay 
here,” he said, with bitter emphasis, striking the 
clenched hand against his heart. “ Youawokeall 
the tenderness of his soul ; I tortured bim through 
his entire life, robbed his little ones of their natural 
rights, and lie here accursed in my own mind— 
little better than a convict, Ellen Nolan!” 

“ Hush,” she said, gently, “I will not hear you 
talk so. This one act, which preys upon us all, 
can be retrieved. She is below.” 

“She! Who? Not—not—Ellen, dear, tell me 
who it is.” 

2 My young mistress !” 

‘Which? “Who are you talking of ?” 

“ Miss Virginia Lander!” 

Seymour fell back on the couch, great beads of 
perspiration started to his forehead. He absolutely 
panted for breath. 

“I thought it had been—had been—but no 
matter, it is before the time. I am mad to dream 
of it yet. This other lady, what is she doing 
here?” 

‘She has come to save you—to save us all. 
This morning she has been to raise the money you 
want.” 
Seymour 
* What ! 
“She is my friend—she saved my life. She 
saw my father when he prepared us all to die. 
Now she comes here to save his son from some- 
thing worse than death.” 

«You know it—she knows it?” 

« Yes, she knows it. I could not ask help with- 
out giving confidence,” 


He loved me 


started up wild and pale. 


“She will betray me!” 
“ She would die first.” 


Are you sure—are you sure, Ellen Nolan?” 
“Oh, brother, you do not know her!” 
“And she will give me this money? Remem- 


ber, it is three thousand dollars.” 

“JT know; that is what she asked for.” 

“ And will she get it? Are you sure ?”’ 

“T think so; the gentleman the same as 
promised.” 

Seymour threw both arms over his head and 
burst into a wild passion of tears, 

“Sayed! saved! Oh, my God, Iam grateful, 
so grateful !” 

His whole frame shook. He clasped both hands 
over his face and the tears streamed like rain from 
beneath them. 

“She does not know all the good she is doing ; 
she has lifted a human soul out of a plight so 
desperate that he was ready to kill himself.’ 

“No, no! not that! You could not have 
thought it!’ cried Ellen, clinging to him 

“ She has redeemed me—that which the prayers 
and entreaties of a good father failed to do, this 
young girl has accomplished. From this day, 
with God Almighty’s help, I will be a good man.” 

He was in earnest. ‘Those clasped hands up- 
lifted to Heayen—those features, quivering with 
strong emotion, bespoke the energy of a fixed 
resolution. 

“ Our father knew that this day would come, 
and believing it, sent you his last blessing,” said 
Ellen, almost in a whisper. 

Seymour turned his wet face and looked mourn- 
fully into her eyes. 

“Did he? My poor father! my poor father !’ 

«They were the last words he ever spoke.” 

« And I so unworthy! God forgive me!” 

“T knew,” said Ellen, speaking low and with 
tears in her voice, “I knew, from that awful hour, 
how it would end. ‘The duties he laid down were 
given to me: Iam feeble and hardly worth the 
life she saved; but God sometimes gives great 
purposes into weak hands.” 


“You came here with a noble purpose, Ellen.” 

« She came with a noble purpose ; this three 
thousand dollars is all she has got in the world.” 

« And is ready to give it to a man she never 
saw ?” 

“ She offers it of her own free will.” 

“ Bllen, is this lady a woman or an angel?” 

“ Both, I think.” 

“God bless her! God for ever bless her! She 
has saved me! she has saved me!” 

“God has blessed her, for she is dearly be- 
loved,” said Ellen. 

The poor girl spoke very sadly. 
leaned forward and kissed her forhead. 

«J will love you dearly, little sister.” 

She lifted those wistful eyes to his. 

“You and I will be all the world to each other 
yet,” she said. “I know it.” 

The young man smiled for the first time that 
day. He was thinking of another love which 
would for ever stand pre-eminent with him—of the 
sweet promises given during that midnight ride. 
Now that his secret might be kept from her and 
the whole world, there was love for him deeper 
and far more precious than Ellen-ever dreamed of. 
In a week, a single week, he would stand without 
fear before the whole world, and openly claim 
Cora Lander, the most beautiful woman and 
richest heiress in New York, as his wife. The 
iron chain of his crime was about to fall from him. 
As these thoughts passed through his mind, he 
bent over Ellen with a pity in his eyes that almost 
broke her heart. 

“ Ffeayen so deal with me as I am kind and 
generous to you, little sister!” 

Ellen arose; he also stood up, caressing her 
with his hand. 

“JT wish you knew how happy Iam! What a 
dead, heavy weight has been lifted from my 
heart !” 

“T do know; it brightens all your face. I, too, 
am happy. It is the sweetest thing in life to be 
grateful. Good-bye, brother ; we shall come again 
the moment that money is paid. Then you will 
have cause for joy.” 

« Are you going, Ellen?” 

“My lady is below, will you go speak with 
her?” 

“ Not now, dear; this news has unmanned me; 
IT could not thank her without making a child of 
myself. Say this for me, Ellen, and say also that, 
while I live, I shall be grateful to her. Some day 
soon I will prove it.” 

Ellen went down stairs and found Virginia 
looking through the lace curtains of the drawing- 
room window. A close carriage stood on the op- 
posite side of the street from which a man was 
stepping to the pavement, 
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“Come here, Ellen,” said Virginia, in a low 
yoice. “It is very strange, but I thought—you 
know it is impossible—but a face like that of Mr. 
Brooks seemed to be taking a survey of this 
house.” 

Ellen caught her breath, but went up to the 
window and looked out, with Virginia’s arm over 
her shoulder. They did not know it, but that 
moment Seymour was looking out of the upper 
window, just above them. He saw nothing but a 
close carriage driving up the street. The man 
who had stepped from it was walking quietly along 
the sidewalk, but this conversation had passed 
between him and Clarence Brooks, who had just 
driven away : 

“That is the man, but do not arrest him while 
lad ies are in the house. When they leave, lose no 
time.” 

* Allright, You can depend on it, Tl make a 
neat job of the affair. It isn’t often one has a 
chance at so handsome and gentlemanly a fellow.” 

So the man walked on ina careless, idle way, 
which disturbed no one, until Virginia and Ellen 
left the house. Then he turned and followed them 
to the carriage, doing a little amateur business of 
his own not set down in the programme. 

“ Now that the Canary birds have flown, I may 
as well go to work in earnest,” he muttered. 
“What a jolly nest the fellow has got into! 
Upon my word I hate to spring the trap on him, 
and so did the gentleman, or I’m no judge of a 
man’s face. How deadly white he was when that 
girl came to the window, His jaw closed like 
iron—jealous, I wonder? Robbed him double, 
T’ll be sworn. I may as well begin.” 

With asoft step the man paused at the gate, 
stopped at the fountain, and picking a sprig of 
myrtle from one ‘of the plants still left in the 
open air, fastened it daintily into his button-hole. 
Then he sauntered leisurely up to the door and 
rang the bell. 

Brian Nolan opened the door with a frightened 
face. It was not often that strangers called to 
see any one there, and the least sound agitated him. 

“Was Mr. Seymour in?” 

The man did not wait for an answer, but gently 
pushed by the boy and entered the hall, 

Tell him that I havea letter, or rather a scrap 
of writing, from a lady who could not say all she 
wished when she saw him. It is only a line, and 
in pencil.” 

« Give it to me, I—I will deliver it, should he 
come here.” 

“‘ Beg your pardon, promised not to let it go 
out of my hands. Upstairs—yes, Iam sure she 
told me I would find him upstairs.” 

Again the man _pushed by Brian, who 
attempted to intercept him, and quietly walked 
upstairs, Seymour heard the sound of voices and 
stood on the threshold of the boudoir listening. 
The hand with which he held the half open door 
-grew cold and white, and he was about to retreat 
into the room, when some word about a lady’s 
letter brought the blood again to his scared face. 
He took a single eager step into the hall, hesitated, 
and was drawing back again, when the strange 
ae came swiftly up the stairs and laid a hand on 

1s arm. 


“Mr. Seymour, excuse the intrusion, but here 
is a paper for you to read.” 

Seymour reached out his hand slowly for the 
paper, looked at the man for a minute, turned 
deadly white, opened it with terrible quietness, and 
read a warrant for his arrest. 


“JT wish you had come two hours earlier, jit 
would not have seemed so hard. Give me a few 
moments for preparation,” he said, after a little ; 
“J will not keep you long.” 


«As many as you like,” answered the man, seat- 
ing himself among the silken cushions of Cora’s 
couch. ‘One might find much more unpleasant 
places to wait in.” 


The man punched one of the pillows into a com- 
pact shape and planted his elbow on it as he 
spoke. Seymour saw the action with a dreary 
look of despair. At another time he would have 
flung any man headlong from the window for 
daring to seat himself among the cushions her 
cheek had touched. But now—now he turned 
aside with a groan and went into his chamber. 


With a slowness that seemed like composure, it | 


was so awful and still, he took from one of his 
bureau drawers a revolver and examined it. The 
barrels were all loaded, a single movement of the 
finger and he would be far beyond the reach of 
that man. He lifted the weapon to a level with 
his forehead, turned it and placed the muzzle 
between his knitted brows. A band struck the 
weapon upward and wrenched it from his grasp. 


Brian Nolan’s face, whiter than whiteness, looked 
into his. 


** Coward !” 
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Seymour shook from head to foot. 

* Brother!” 

The boy flung himself upon that wretched man’s 
bosom and cried out, in the anguish of his self- 
reproach : 

“Oh, forgive me! forgive me, I did not mean 
to call you that!” 

« Anything unpleasant going on?” questioned 
a calm voice close by them, 

“No, sir; nothing. I am his brother,” said 
Brian ; ‘ pray leave us alone.” 

«Oh, I undefstand,” said the man, glancing at 
the revolver, ‘Often the case when one of my 
customers happens to be a real gentleman. Rather 
unfair to me, though; coroner's inquest, and all 
that, hurts a man in his profession, Didn’t think 
of that, I dare say!” 

Seymour turned his face, all white and withered, 
upon the man; he was wondering how careless 
words could come from human lips when he was 
in such mortal distress. 
oe Do go!” pleaded Brian, * you are killing 
him. 

« And have that bit of tragedy over again ? No; 
I must not lose sight of him.” 

“JT must speak with my brother!” 
mour, in a husky voice. 

“Leave us! leave us, I beg of you!” added 
Brian. ‘ He shall not harm bimeelf.” 

“ Give me that trinket, then,” said the officer, 
pointing to the pistol. 

Brian handed it to him, 
brothers were alone. 

What shall I do? What can I do?” said 
Brian. 

“ Keep it from her; for God's sake, keep it from 
her!” 

« And from Ellen ?” 

“Tell her later, but not yet. Poor girl! poor 
girl! better for her that I perish in prison un- 
known! ‘Thank God,, our father’s honourable 
name has been spared 

“Can I make no effort to save you, my 
brother ?” 

“None—listen. I was a coward, but it was 
only for her sake. Save her from a knowledge 
that would break her proud heart, and you shall 
see how much I can endure. Come to me in the 
prison, Brian; I shall have plenty of time for 
thought there. Oh! my God, my God, help me 
to endure it!” 

«T would suggest,” said the calm voice again, 
“that this conversation is too exciting for any 
good to come from it. Better take a night’s 
sleep on the gentleman’s affair. If your brother 
is at all sensitive about appearances, I have no 
objection to a carriage. Covered up my star on 
purpose to make the whole thing as genteel as 
possible. In fact, the gentleman who thinks him- 
self aggrieved made that a special request. He 
even left a sum of money in my hands to buy up 
the reporters — not that I think it can be done 
for money; most of those chaps are kind-hearted 
fellows as ever lived, and are ready enough to 
spare a man. If they all agree to it, he is safe.” 

«“ Ask them to spare me for the sake of—of my 


suid Sey- 


and once more the 


friends,” said Seymour, in a low yoice. ‘If death 
-could do it, I would die.” 
“Neyer fear, we will arrange that. When all 


parties agree upon one point, it is easily settled ; 
never met with a more amicable case in all my 
experience. Oh, here is the carriage ; I will trust 
to your honour. You and I will walk out of this 
house like two friends going for a sociable drive, 
say in the Central Park. Lovely spot—think I 
have seen you driving there—pair of chestnut 
horses, superb—always alone, though—thought 
that rather singular, upon my honour I did.” 

Chatting thus in an airy, pleasant fashion, the 
officer led the way through the hall and into the 
yard, where the fountain was still throwing up 
water-drops like a child at play. 

«“ Some people looking out of that window 
opposite ; suppose we gather a bouquet from these 
plants; looks innocent, and will satisfy any curi- 
osity that two carriages and my walking up and 
down has excited among the crinolines, Charm- 
ing institution, but curious—very.” 


CHAPTER LITI. 
MYIAT CRUEL LETTER, 
Tuat great Egyptian monster, crouching like an 


embodied pestilence in the heart of New York, - 


concentrating all the horrors of a prison with the 
awful solemnity of a tomb, never received a human 


being into its portals who gave himself up to | 


despair.more thoroughly than Alfred Seymour. 
All night long he lay in that narrow cell—hard, 
cold granite in the floor, the walls, and the ceiling, 
cold iron shutting him in. at the narrow door, 
which opened and closed with a clang that made 
him start and shudder from head to foot—all 
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night long he lay, thinking such thoughts as might 
turn the hair on a young man’s head white as snow 
and create little wonder. 

A gleam of moonlight pierced through a long, 
narrow loop-hole that served as a window, cut so 
deep in the outer wall that the radiance came 
through — wedge-shaped, and, to his tortured 
imagination, seemed soljd in its whiteness. No 
steel ever went more keenly through a human 
heart than that mournful illumination penetrated 
his. Only the night before, those self-same moon- 
beams had fallen like shimmering silver along the 
highway when Cora rode by his side, cheerful as 
a bird, animated as he had seldom seen her before, 
talking so hopefully of the early day when their 
marriage would be proclaimed and they need not 
steal forth in secret or at night to meet each other. 
She had even proposed to proclaim the choice she 
was so proud of and end all secrecy at once, But 
he dared not accept this generous proposition, 
though enforced by eloquence and such affectionate 
caresses as nothing but a heart shackled down by 
crime could have resisted. 

This was only one night ago. It seemed an 
eternity to him, there in that prison, with the 
stillness of death all around him. Thinking of her 
thus, generous, loving and so beautiful, the un- 
happy many came to a solemn resolution. She 
should never hear of his fate; they might bury him 
in prison walls still more gloomy than those 
which seemed to enclose him in like a grave, and he 
would make no sign. To-morrow, perhaps, they 
would bring him into court for examination. He 
would plead guilty there, and again when they 
brought him before a higher tribunal for final trial. 
No public journal should make a romance of his 
crime or his misery. He would allow the law to 
do its worst, and disappear. 

This man had done wrong, but he was not a 
hardened sinner; no creature who was, ever wept 
as he did that night. He had longed to make 
atonement for his crime, and struggled hard for 
the power, which was almost within his grasp when 
this ruin came upon him. This nearness to escape 
made his fate doubly bitter. 

“A few hours—only a few hours,and I should 
have paid all,” he said, aloud. Then, frightened 
by the sound of his own voice, which seemed 
struggling up from the grave, he drew the coarse 
grey blanket over his head and lay moaning out 
his grief at intervals, hiding away from the moon- 
light which reminded him 80 keenly of all that 
was wrested from him. 

At last the dawn came struggling through that 
loop-hole, filling the cell with gloomy light ; then 
a crash of locks and the heavy swing of iron doors 
struck on his ear ominously. The routine of that 
mournful tomb’s life had commenced, and every 
new sound made him shiver beneath that grey 
blanket like some wounded animal that hears the 
hounds scenting out its lair. 

After awhile the door of his own cell was flung 
open, a heavy can was set down on the stone 
gallery close by, and out of this grim vessel a tin 
cup half full of coffee was dipped ; this, with a piece 
of bread, was placed upon his cell floor, 

Seymour drew the blanket from his face and 
turned his bloodshot eyes upon this coarse break- 
fast. He was not hungry, and would have rejected 
the most dainty food—this he loathed. 

Hours went by and Brian Nolan came with his 
sorrowful heart, and again craved to know what 
could be done for his brother. 7 

Nothing. Seymour had fully made up his mind 
now. The misery that Fate had in store for him he 
wouldaccept. Perhaps he would be so happy as to 
die. Then that noble young creature who had loved 
him sodearly wouldhavefreedom. She might—no 
no, he could not think of a second marriage. He 
was ready to die, and the rest might follow, but it 
would be a long, long time—that grand-hearted 
creature was too thoroughly his for any meaner 
result, He said all this to Brian, and charged him, 
as he hoped for happiness, never to betray the 
secret of his marriage to any human being, not 
even to Ellen; never hint at his knowledge of it 
to the woman who, ina fatal hour, had become 
his wife ; but, in every respect to guard the con- 
fidence placed in him. Not content with a simple 
promise, he went farther, 

[here was a cheap missionary Bible in the cell. 
This he placed in Brian’s hands and bade him take 
an oath never to reveal the secret of his marriage 
or hint at it to any living soul. 

Brian touched the book with his lips and took 


| the oath. 


“Tt is hard to ask this of me. Your lady has 
money and power enough to open these doors.” 

“To let the husband she knows to be a criminal 
out. Brian Nolan, the first look of her face after 
that would kill me. I shall plead guilty ; there 
will be no trial. ‘The officer promises me that there 
shall be no publicity. When all is over, I will 
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“¢ Jes so; thought as much. Nor she, nuther?” 

Joshua pointed oyer his shoulder to the room 
where they had left Virginia. 

“What, Miss Virginia? She hasn’t seen Snow- 
ball Shes three or four days, I can answer for 

at. 


Jes so.” 

“ But what does all this mean, Joshua?” 

“ Nothing, only he said the hoss must a been rid 
or else I hadn't took good care on her, which 
mademe mad. Rid_or not rid, curry-combed or not 
curry-combed, it was none of his bisness, and I 
e’enamost told him so.” 

* Well, Joshua, I don’t understand about that, 
but the letter?” 

“ Well, he gin me that arter I’d sot him down a 
peg about the hoss, and a golden half-eagle with 
it—none of yer greenbacks, but genuine gold, woth 
amost double if one specerlates on it, which I mean 
to. ‘Give that into Miss Virginia’s own hand, 
don’t let any other person tech it’ says he. ‘I 
depend on you, Mr. Hurd.’ Well, he might do 
that. If I haint gin it into her own hand, it was 
because she was doing up her hair afore the look- 
ing-glass, and that made me kinder skeery ; but 
it’s all right now.” 

Ellen was turning away, when Joshua began 
again: 

“Miss Ellen, what was the matter with Mr. 
Brooks? He looked so down in the mouth that I 


raly felt sorry for him ; kinder locked up about the 
mouth and forrid.” 


** How can. tell, Joshua?” 

“Jes so. But you'll give that ’ere letter?” 

“ Certainly I will.” 

Jes so,” muttered Joshua, stumbling down the 
hall. “Jes so!” 

Ellen went into the room where Virginia was 
standing, and gave her the letter. 

‘From him! from him!” cried the delighted 
girl, snatching it between both her hands. “I 
_will be back in a minute, Ellen, and tell you all 
about it.” 

She went into the sanctuary of her own cham- 
ber, pressing the paper to her lips with both 
hands, as young girls will when the sweet insanity 
of a first love is upon them. 

Ellen sat down by the window, wondering why 
her heart felt so heavy; she had fallen into 
thought about her brother, whose present position 
seemed to be so mysteriously kept from her, when 
a sharp cry from the inner room, and directly 
after a heavy fall, made her spring from the chair 
in sudden dismay. 

The next instant she was in the bedchamber 
striving to lift Virginia from the floor with her 
trembling arms and crying out in her alarm: 

“My lady! Virginia! Virginia! won't you 
speak tome? It is Ellen, your own poor Ellen, 
who loves you better than her life! What have 
they done to you, darling?” 

In her distress, the poor girl broke into the 
pathetic terms of eadearment which are so touch- 
ing in her countrywomen. She kissed that pale 
face, dropping unconscious tears upon its white- 
ness. She strove to warm the cold hand with her 
own quivering palms, But all was in yain, Vir- 
ginia Lander lay motionless; her lips ashen, her 
eyes closed in deep shadows. Hllen at last be- 
lieved her dead, and shrieked aloud: 

* Hunice! Eunice! Oh! my God, will nobody 
come?” 4 


write two letters, one to her, one to the man whose 
vengeance is upon me, There is money belonging 
to him which he must haye—a fayour which he will 
grant if he is not a demon.” 

The mention of money reminded Brian of that 
which his sister Ellen and Miss Virginia Lander 
had promised to bring. 

“What shall I say to them when they come with 
the money ?” he asked. ‘‘Is it altogether too late, 
if I appeal to this cruel man with the money in 
my hand ?” 

“Yes, too late. He has no power to save me if 
he wished, I know that much. of American law, 
Beside, you cannot go to him, He, above all men 
living, must be kept in ignorance that I ever saw 
one of the Miss Landers. There is no appeal, no 
hope for me. Giye up the thought, Brian.” 

Brian did giye up the thought and went away 
broken-hearted. Virginia and Ellen came to the 
house the day after, radiant and happy, with the 
money which Lawyer Stone had just paid over to 
them. Brian met them in the drawing-room, 
thanked Virginia with tears in his eyes, but refused 
to take the money. His brother had settled all his 
difficulties in another way. It inyolved a some- 
what lengthened absence from the city, he said, 
but eyerything was in a sure course of arrange- 
ment. Mr. Seymour had charged him to give a 
thousand thanks for her kindness, which he should 
feel to his dying day. 

“ Did he leaye no word for me?” inquired Ellen, 
nervously. ‘Not eyen a farewell?” 

“He left you this, and this,” answered Brian, 
Prowl his quivering lips to her cheek and fore- 
head. 

Ellen knew that there was some terrible sorrow 
under those kisses, but the delicate intuition that 
impressed her heart with the truth kept her silent. 
Virginia, who had been so ardent in her desire to 
serve Ellen’s brother, was a little disappointed by 
the result, as any generous person might well have 
been, Still there was joy in the thought that they 
were at liberty to return home-—that within a few 
hours she would meet Clarence Brooks. 

They went up the river by the first train; Virginia 
grew light of heart as she approached home. 
Would he expect her just then? Was he dis- 
appointed because she did not return the night 
before? Had he told Cora and Mrs. Lander of their 
engagement? How would they feel about it, glad 
or sorry ? She almost wished that it had been done 
before she left home. It would be very awkward 
enduring their sneers or congatulations, as they 
might chance to prove, with no one but Ellen to 
sustain her. 

These thoughts brought a troubled joy with 
them, and when the train stopped at the depdt 
she had become nervously anxious. LEllen’s grave 
face added to this feeling; this return home 
really was.a trying ordeal to a young motherless 
girl, who believed that the most precious secret of 
her life had been given to her worst enemies. 

Eunice met them at the door; but no one else 
came with smiles or welcome, Mrs. Lander was 
in her room, the servant said; and Miss Lander 
had gone out to ride on Blackbird. Ellen saw the 
question in Virginia's eyes, and asked if Miss Lan- 
der had gone alone. 

‘“* Yes, quite alone ; there had been no gentleman 
in the neighbourhood to ride with her these two 
days; a groom followed her, that was all. 

Virginia went up stairs somewhat perplexed. 
Was Cora so annoyed by her engagement that she 
would not ride with Mr. Brooks? What could it 
all nean ? 

Just as the girls were taking off their things, a 
clwnsy knock sounded from the door, and Joshua 
Hurd looked in. He beckoned Ellen and retreated 
into the upper hall. Ellen went out to learn what 
he wanted, when he placed a letter mysteriously 
in her hand. . 

“ You jest give it to her, He made me promise 
to put it into her own hands; but it’s the same 
thing, now ain't it, when I give it to you?” 

The letter, which Ellen took, was directed in a 
bold, firm hand to Miss Virginia Lander. 

“Who gave it to you, Mr. Hurd ?” she anxiously 
inquired. 

“He, Mr, Brooks ;"the chap’I took your letter to 
that rainy night. He came up here yesterday morn- 
ing, and, arter siting awhile with t’other gal, came 
out ‘o the stables—a thing he never done afore— 
and took a good deal of interest in the hosses, 
’specially Snowball, a critter that I allays curry 
down myself. ‘That morning he diskiyered that 
she’d been rid hard since any one dresssd her down, 
and was curous about the mark of a saddle that 
was plain as could be on her back. You don’t 
know how that mark came there nor nothing,do you 
now, Miss Ellen?” he added, eyeing her keenly 
with his little sharp eyes. 


“ Me?—No, indeed. How should I?” answered 
Ellen, 
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CHAPTER LIY. 
IN PRISON. 


A PERSON entered the room and stood close to 
Ellen. It was Cora, just come in from her ride ; 
she stood motionless, grasping her whip tightly 
in one hand; masses of heavy dark cloth fell 
around her feet, sweeping far out upon the floor, 
and the black hat shaded a stormy brow. 

“ This is hysterics ; she had them frequently in 
Europe. Go and eall Eunice—this shrinking will 
do no good. Go; Iwill take care of my cousin.” 

Cora stooped down to take the pale form from 
Ellen, but the little creature laid her charge upon 
the carpet, sprang upon Cora like a tiger and 
pushed her half across the room, so tangling her 
feet in the riding-skirt that she almost fell. There 
she left her struggling to retain her feet, and lift- 
ing that pale head, laid a pillow tenderly under 
it. 

“Do not touch her; do not dare to touch her, 
unlsss you wish Almighty vengeance to fall on you 
at once! It will come—it will come!” 

Pale as death, and shaking her slender fore- 
finger at the half-terrified woman, len went in 
search of Eunice. 

The moment she was gone Cora tore the skirt 
from under her feet, ran to the door, closed it and 
shot the bolt. Then she took up the letter, which 
had fallen from Virginia’s hold, and tried to hold 


it firmly between her two hands, but they shook sa 
violently that she could hardly see the writing. 
The struggle of an iron will soon conquered 
this tremour, and she eagerly devoured each word 
as it seemed to flash before her eyes. 

“No explanation—no loop-hole for her to creep 
through. Quiet, gentle, positive! My Heavens, 
what a man this is! How dare she worship him? 
Why he is the mate for an empress!” 

She heard footsteps in the ‘hall, flung the letter 
down where she had found it, shot the bolt and 
flung the door open before Eunice and Ellen came 
in sight. 

es She is getting conscious, Ithink, How sho 
moans. What can be the meaning of this, 
Eunice?” 

“The meaning—why the poor, sweet creature 
has fainted away; but what do you care about 
that, I want to know?” 

“Ellen! Ellen!” : 

These faint words came from Virginia, for into 
that loved name the moans on her lip had shaped 
themselves. 

‘Tt is not Ellen, but your cousin, dear, dear 
Virginia; what shall I dofor you?” @& | 

“Nota thing,” Eunice broke forth, seizing upon 
Cora and lifting her to her feet, for she was half 


kneeling, “not a thing so long as I am here, and, 


so help me John Rodgers, I’m not going away. 
Some one has e’enamost killed this poor girl; I 
don’t know who it is, but you shan’t touch her.” 

Here Eunice lifted Virginia from the floor as if 
she had been an infant, and laid her tenderly on 
the bed. 

“ Now jest lie still and come to naturally, that’s 
a good girl. No need of shetting them eyes likea 
scared baby. She’s going out right away, know- 
ing she ain't wanted for nothing. Here, Ellen, 
jest put yer arm under her head and yer cheek 
agin hern so—nothing but_double-dyed friends 
shall get near this bed now, I promise.” 

6‘ Bllen,” whispered Virginia. 

What can I do?” 

‘Where is it?” 

s* What, the letter ?” 

s* Yes.” 

‘ Here, here, I took it from the carpet. Let me 
put in your bosom.” 

“No, no, it would kill me 

She pushed at Ellen with both her quivering 
hands, stretched herself suddenly, and fell into 
another deathly swoon. When she awoke from 
that it was to the wild unconsciousness which 
heralds in the first stages of a brain fever. 

The next few weeks were full of terrible appre- ' 
hension to Ellen Nolan -and Eunice. Joshua, too, 
hung about the house night and day, anxious and 
downhearted, wanting to help, but too awkward to 
be of any real usefulness. Mrs. Lander shut her- 
self up in her own room, and regarded unico 
with a frightened look whenever she came in from 
the sick chamber, but asked no questions. The 


17 


woman was becoming an abject coward, and had 
only. courage to shut her eyes at her own evil 


work. 

Eyen in the insane ravings of that fever Vir- 
ginia neyer mentioned the name of Clarence 
Brooks or spoke of Cora, Both Hunice and Joshua 


belieyed that this fever had been brought on by 


the wrong which Cora had done in usurping her 


inheritance, a wrong in which they were compelled 
to participate or expose their own benefactress. 


This thought gave that rough woman many @ 
sleepless night, and Joshua felt compelled through 
all that long winter to take a double portion of 
punch to keep away the dreams that haunted him. 
He told Eunice that nothing but the liquor kept 
him from going into a consumption. ; 

Eunice neither scolded nor sneered when he said 
this; she was too sad for ill-temper now. All her 
fine dresses were packed away in the garret as a 
sort of self-punishment for her own misdoing. 
She went about the house like a ghost, and once, 
when Mrs. Lander questioned her face with those 
wild, sunken eyes, as she came from the sick cham- 
ber, the woman absolutely burst into tears. 

How did Cora Lander act in this mournful 
state of things? At first she was busy all the 
morning searching the daily papers for a paragraph 
that never presented itself. This made her restless 
and ill at ease. She wanted some proof that her 
web, so artfully woven, had entangled its victim. 
One day the express brought up a quantity of 
dresses for Mrs. Lander, and, in the unpacking, 
Cora fell upon a small paper which she had con- 
sidered too insignificant for her notice, and which 
had, in fact, been overlooked by the officer with 
whom Clarence Brooks had left the task of si- 
lencing the press when Seymour 8 trial came on, 

There was the paragraph. Her eyes seized upon - 
it with the greed of a famished hawk, 

« A young man, who gave his name as Seymour, 
was put upon his trial for embezzlement, and 
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pleaded guilty to the indictment. His appearance 
and the frank avowal of his guilt excited general 
sympathy in the court room. Even the judge ex- 
hibited more than usual commiseration while sen- 
tencing the poor fellow, who was condemned to 
seven years at Sing-Sing.” 

This was the paragraph which Cora seized upon 
with such keen interest. She carried the torn 
paper to her room and read it over and over 
again. 

“Tt is done! it is done!” she cried, pacing to 
and fro in her room like a panther, hugging the 
paper to her bosom. ‘I willed it, and Clarence 

rooks, the most splendid specimen of manhood I 
ever saw, has been the instrument of my freedom. 
I knew it would be so; but this 
game is but half played out. The 
next move shall secure him.” 

Even while she was speaking a 
knock came to the door, and when 
she opened it, impatient of the 
intrusion, a letter was placed in 
her hand. 

‘‘His writing, and tome. How 
dare the wreteh presume so!” 

She tore the note open and 
shook it a moment at arm’s length 
as if his hand must have left 
poison in its folds. 


T cannot give the contents of 
this letter, it would be too pain- 
ful; but she read it from begin- 
ning to end with dry, hard eyes 
that felt no pity; now and then 
a gleam of triumph shot through 
them ; otherwise, they shone with 
a heavy glitter, like dulled steel. 


The letter told her of the an- 
guish her husband felt in leaving 
her again, ‘‘it might be for years, 
and it might be forever.” He 
went into no details. He was 
going far away, he said, so far 
that she might not hear from him 
for months together, but he would 
write whenever fate permitted 
him. Something had happened, 
connected with his life in the Old 
World, which compelled him to 
go—something which even the 
great love which he felt for her 
could neither overpower nor break 
through. His absence for a time 
was imperative as his love for her 
would be immortal. He besought 
her to haye patience with him, to 
pray for him sometimes, as he 
would eyer pray for her. 


More there was of such sad, 
pitiful pleading for continued 
love as would have made any 
real woman’s heart ache with 
sympathy. Even Cora Lander 
felt a touch of compassion as she 
read the last lines of her young 
husband’s letter, knowing where 
he was, who had sent him there, 
and how he must suffer. She sat 
for a time with the paper in her 
hand, conquering the last rem 
nants of tenderness that evil 
thoughts and evil acts had left in 
her nature. Thenshe flung the 
letter into the fire and held it 
down with the poker till it was 
consumed, 


I do not know whether com- 
punction or triumph kept the wo- 
man in her room all the day after 
this letter was placed in her hands, 
but she refused to come down and 
see Brian Nolan, and when he 
sent to know if he was to wait fora reply, she 
sent back a message that she was tooill for writing 
just then. ¢ 

Brian obtained an interview with his sister, who 
came from Virginia’s sick-room to see him, but it 
was a sad meeting, for Ellen was borne down with 
apprehensions regarding her benefactress, and 
Brian had a secret aching 10 his heart which for- 
bade him to give or claim sympathy. So he went 
away heavy-hearted, and so lonely that he longed 
to creep off into some quiet place and die, 

But he had another duty to perform, and that 
took him to the hotel were Clarence Brooks was 
staying; for he never returned to his rooms up 
the river, and few persons had seen him abroad in 
the city. 

When Brian entered the room where Brooks 
was sitting, there was bitterness in his heart which 
gave him both strength and courage. He ap- 


proached the desk where the young man was 
writing and laid the letter he brought upon it 
without a word. 

Brooks started a little, glanced at the boy, and 
took up the letter. He evidently knew the hand- 
writing, for a stern, hard look came over his face 
and he cut the envelope slowly, like a man who 
has made up his mind not to be moved from a 
settled purpose. If he had expected prayers or 
entreaties in that letter, the contents undeceived 
him; that was visible enough in the change of his 
countenance, for a slow colour came into his. face 
and all its features softened as he read : 

“T haye wronged you, have wronged myself more, 
in an act which makes me seem ungrateful. I 
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| thought you dead—as God is my judge and your 
avenger—I thought you dead and mourned for you 
—I did! I did! You will not believe it, but I would 
almost have given my own life if it would have 
availed to save yours on the day I robbed your 
desk. It was your heirs I wronged, not you, not 
you. Remember how I watched your sick-bed, 
how many sleepless nights I spent—how tireless 
was my love. The temptation was terrible; I 
cannot tell you what it was that made me thirst so 
for money. I dare not, but it was enough to out- 
master stronger principles than mine, God help 
me! 

“ Clarence Brooks, I loved you even when I 
wronged you—no, not you, but a memory that 
should haye been sacred. I love you now, though 
you haye taken such vengeance for my fault as 
crushes me out of the world. Ido not understand 


ityou never were hard of heart—never cared 80 | 


| 


much for money as to ruin a fellow-creature 
because he deprived you of it. Something must 
have hardened you against me before you could 
bury me alive in this terrible place. 

“TI do not complain. Having wrought out this 
fate for myself, I will endure it if God gives me 
strength—perish under it if that is withheld. Do 
not think that I write to ask for mercy or excite 
the sympathy I have forfeited. It is not that 
which forces me to brave the pain of writing this; 
but I have a fayour to ask—only one, so easy for 
you to grant, yet so important to me, I have 
friends, a few both here and in the Old World; 
the youth who brings you this is my own brother; T 
have a sister, too, young, helpless,sensitive, friend- 

less save in the love of one person, 
My fate is asecret to this poor 
girl, and to all that ever loved 
me excepting my brother. He 
knows where I am and how I suf- 
fer; poor lad, I have been his 
worst enemy; yet he loves me. 
Oh! how much better than I 
deserve! For the sake of this 
friendless boy—for the sake of 
my sister and of others not less 
dear—I ask you, Clarence Brooks, 
my once friend, to be generous, 
and keep my misery, my crime, 
and my disgrace a secret. Do 
not allow my name to pass your 
lips to any human being. ‘This 
is the only request I shall ever 
make, Grant it, I implore you! 
Unless you would torture me to 
death in my living tomb, this 
small favour will not be denied. 

‘* AurRED NOLAN, 

“ For Seymour was an assumed 
name.” 

Brooks read the letter care- 
fully, kindly; he had no real 
vengeance to gratify here. What 
he had done was in behalf of 
Virginia Lander, who had _ not 
only wronged him, but was about 
to shipwreck herself for ever. The 
reader knows well that he never 
would have arrested this man sim- 
ply for his crime regarding the 
money: But the reasons which 
had prompted the act held good 
yet; nothing but the removal of 
this man from her path would 
keep a girl so infatuated from 
rushing on to her own destruc- 
tion. 

Brian Nolan stood by the desk 
looking earnestly into the man’s 
face as these thoughts went 
through his mind. When Brooks 
lifted his head, those sorrowful 
eyes met his; they were full of un- 
spoken reproaches. 

“You will grant my brother’s 
request ?” he questioned. 

“He need not have made it,” 
said Brooks, kindly. ‘What I 
have done has been from a stern 
sense of duty—for the world I 
would not take one step beyond 
that. Say this to your brother ; 
tell him I have done nothing in 
malice—that I have not an unkind 
feeling toward him.” , 

Here the young man’s voice 
faltered a little, and he shaded his 
eyes with one hand. 

“Then I can carry your solemn 
promise back to my brother in his 
prison?” said Brian, regarding 
this agitation with something like 
wonder. 

“You may give him my solemn assurance that 
his wish shall be carried out. Unless he sends a 
message to me, I will never mention his name.” 

« Thank you,” said Brian Nolan, “thank you for 
him and myself. There is another thing; my 
brother left above sixteen thousand dollars. It is 
your money; he charged me to pay it over. Here 
‘3 a check for what there is inthe bank. The rest 
I can obtain. Shall T send it here ?” 

Brooks took the check and tore it in fragments. 

«J will not take a farthing of this money. It 
_ was not for that I arrested him—God knows it was 
not for that! keep the whole of it for him; he 
will need it when he comes’out.” 

‘He will not liye to come out,” said Brian. 
« You have broken his heart.” 

The boy passed out of the door as he said this, 
| leaving Clarence Brooks alone. 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 278.) 
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DRAWING-ROOM FOUNTAIN. 


One of the prettiest ornaments for the 
drawing-room or dining-room table is a self- 
acting fountain, sending forthits minute spray, 
which rejoices the eye, whilst it cools and 
purifies the atmosphere. Simple, however, as 
the thing may appear, it requires a powerful 
mechanism to cause the water to ascend above 
its natural level, and this is generally effected 
by means of weights, springs, or air pressure ; 
but fountains built on either of those princi. 
ples play only a limited time, and require to be 
frequently refilled, and set to work again. 

Mr. Rimmel, the well-known perfumer of 
the Strand, has adopted a new system (shown 
in our illustration), which appears very inge- 
nious, and ‘offers none of these disadvantages. 
It consists in two reservoirs, or cisterns, of 
equal dimensions, turning on a pivot, like an 
hour-glass; the fountain begins to play as soon 
as the upper reservoir is filled, and when that 
has emptied itself into the lower one, the latter 
has only to be reversed to set it playing again. 
This fountain may thus be kept working per: 
petually, without the least trouble, and it is so 
simple that a child could manage it. It will, 
no doubt, when sufficiently known, supersede 
all other kinds of fountains, being at the same 
time elegant and inexpensive, and when com- 
bining with this the attractions of Rimmel’s 
perfumes, it will become the complement of 
every drawing-room and dining-room, and an 
indispensable adjunct to all public or private 
entertainments, 


Tue Dress or May 
AND WoMAN. 

Whether women 
ought to be more 
predisposed to 
dress and finery in 
their array than men 
is a question open to 
discussion on philo- 
sophical grounds, 
Practically, however, 
it isa closed question. 
Naturalists assure us 
that the males among 
birds and beasts are 
much more beautiful 
and infinitely more 
bumptious than the 
females, 

History, too, tells 
us that in by-gone 
days our grandfa- 
thers got themselves 
up much more gor- 
geously than our 
grandmothers. Queen 
Elizabeth, with all 
her thousand robes, 
never cut so grand a figure as Lei- 
cester, in his white uncut velvet gown, 
with seed pearls. The queen of She- 
ba went down before Solomon ar- 
rayed in all her glory. Despite all 
this, the woman of to-day out- 
dresses the man. And the only com- 
fort the man has left in his inferior- 
ity is the poor and paltry comfort 
of jeering at the vanity of his 
lovely mate. 

Man is just as yain of his tene- 
ment of clay as woman is of hers, 
and goes to just as great pains to 
make himself a glass of fashion as 
does woman to make herself a mould 
of form. For example, not long ago 
a tailor, who is happy enough to be 
considered a master in his art by 
some of his customers, received what 
appeared to be neither more nor less 
than a coffin. Whether some peer- 
less dandy of whom it had been his 
privilege, without fee or reward, for 
hae to adorn the shapely person, 

ad finally shuffled off this mortal 
coil and sent him the original block 
in full of all demands, he could not 
divine. Fora time he feared to in- 
vestigate the mystery, But taking 
heart of grace and a hammer, at 
last he opened the dolorous case, and 
there within it found nothing more 
nor less than the counterfeit present- 
ment of one of his most devoted 
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“clients.” Sent abroad to reside. and finding no 
tailor. who could do justice to his fair propor- 
tions, this intelligent youth had caused to be made 
an exact manikin likeness of himself, which he 
had forwarded to his London “ artist,” in order 
that his garments might he fitted thereon without 
flaw or fear of fault. 


A COOL ROBBER. 


Policeman Badger, 999 B, had a bit of expe- 
rience the other night which he is not fond of 
talking about. It was past midnight as he was 
leisurely pushing his beat through Jessup-street, 
and as he came opposite to Drayton and Fogg’s 
jewelry establishment, he observed gleams of a 
light through the chinks of the shutters, and he 
rapped at the door. 

“Ts that you, policeman ?” asked a voice with- 
in. 

“Yes.” answered Badger. 

“ Well—it’s only me. It’s all right. Kind 0’ 
chilly out, isn’t it?” 

Yes.” 

“Thought so. I was just fixing the fire. Good 
night.” 

Badger said “ good-night,” and pursued his 
way. 

An hour afterwards Badger passed through 
Jessup-street again, and again he saw the light in 
the jewelry store. It didn’t look right, and he 
banged at the door loudly. 

“Hallo!” cried the yoice within, “Is it you, 
policeman.” 

“Yes.” 

“ All right. Won’t you come in and warm 
yourself. It won't 
hurt for you to slip 
from your beat a few 
minutes.” 

The door was open- 
ed, and Policeman 
Badger entered, and 
he found the inmate 
to be a very gentle- 
manly-looking man. 

“Come right up to 
the stove, ‘policeman. 
Excuse me for a mo- 
ment.” 

The man took the 
ash-pan from the bot- 
tom of the stove, car- 
ried it down the cellar 
and emptied it, and 
when he had return- 
ed and wiped his 
hands, he said, with a 
smile,— 

* Chilly night, isn’t 
it?” 

Ses, 

“Chilly outside, 
and dull inside. (An- 
other smile.) New goods for the 
spring trade, and have to keep our 
eyes open. Lonesome work, this 
watching all night; but I manage to 
1 find a bit of comfort in this. Won't 
you join me inatip? You'll find 
it the pure thing.” 

And the gentlemanly-looking man 
produced a black bottle and a tum- 
bler. 

Policeman Badger partook, and 
having wiped his lips, and given his 
fingers a new warming, he left the 
store and resumed his beat, satisfied 
that all was right at Drayton and 
Fogg’s. 

But the morning brought a new 
revealment. Drayton and Fogg’s 
establishment had been robbed dur- 
ing the night of six thousand dollars’ 
worth of watches and jewelry ; and 
though Policeman Badger carries In 
his mind an_ exact daguerreotype 
of the robber, the adroit rascal has 
not yet been found. 


—— 


‘‘Tnr-that pudding alone, there! 
That’s the dessert !” exclaimed a wai- 
ter, to a countryman who was dis- 
counting the tapioca at an early stage 
of the dinner. “I don’t care if it 
is a desert,” testily said the country - 
man; “J’d eat it if it was a wilder- 
ness !” 
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BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


There is positively no change in the fashions at 
the present moment, therefore varieties and detail 
are all that we can describe. 

This isa very pretty toilette for half-mourning : 
a black silk skirt about an inch on the ground, on 
which are three bias bands about five inches wide, 
piped, and at the lower edge an inch-wide kilt- 
pleated frill. A polonaise with coat revers, the 
revers continued all the way down the skirt, which 
isopen. A small collar to the neck, and the 
whole edged with a narrow frill. A coat sleeve 
with a zevers cuff to the elbow, edged with a frill. 
A frill is added to the back of the sleeve, springing 
from the revers. It is about eight inches deep, 
rounded off, and edged with lavender. From the 
wrist it is caught back. Behind is a sash in many 
loops, not very wide, made of the black silk lined 
with lavender. Bonnet of lavender, trimmed 
with a scarf of ribbon and feather, with Jayender 
strings, and a rever in front of black velvet. 

A stylish and rich costume in two coloured silks 
is thus made: a short skirt of azure blue, witha 
wide flounce set in wide pleats alternately azure 
and sky-blue faille. A tunic of sky-blue open 
down the front and forming two long points 
raised as a polonaise behind. A broad band of 
the same all round, piped with dark blue. A 
tassel fringe with a Chinese heading, the tassels of 
the alternate shades. It is open up the front, but 
large bows of the two shades form bars across it. 
Plain high jacket body of the darker shade, with 
a deep basque pointed before and behind and cut 
open on the hips. Braces in front only, forming 
a collar behind of light blue. These cross at the 
waist, and one of them has an oval lappet end, 

“They are edged with fringe, and secured by a bow 
and ends at the waist. Bell sleeves of the light 
blue with a frill turned back to the elbow, and a 

‘dark rouching on it, above which a light rouch- 
ing that draws inthe sleeve; andon the edge of all 
a dark rouche. 

A white chip bonnet much like a pork pie hat 
is worn with this dress. It has a revers edged 

with a blue rouche and is trimmed with blue 
ribbon and salmon-coloured roses and foliage. 

~ Pale straw-coloured gloves. — 

A third handsome dress is a brown faille with 
three pliss¢és with double-edges round the long 
skirt, A polonaise of white Trish poplin, open in 
front and forming points cut up tothe hip. At 
the back forming two other points not eo long and 
open three quarters of the length, This is edged 
with five-inch wide brown velvet, and very deep 
white Cluny. Sleeves entirely of stripes of alter- 
nate wide velvet and Cluny insertion, tight to the 
elbow. Then made of white poplin.a piece form- 
ing a deep hanging point lined with blue under- 
neath, and only a slight bell in front, edged with 
velvet and lace, and garnished with two blue bows 
in the certre. Braces of lace and brown velvet 
and asquare of the same garnished with blue and 
brown bows hanging tothe waist behind. Brown 
and blue bows on tHe hips and at the back of the 
polonaise. 


Description of our Tlustrations, 
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Fig. 1.—Back of fig. 2. 

Fig. 2.—A Ball Toilette.—Composed of very pale 
pink taffetas for the under skirt, and for the 
upper, white grenadine, the whole trained and 
trimmed with two wide and full bouillonnes, 
slightly raised at each side so as to form escallops 
back and front. The upper skirt is rounded back 
and front, and has an ornamental pouff composed 
of the grenadine, and arranged carelessly, but 
gracefully, as seen in Fig. 2, back view, and 
bordered as on the under skirt. The bodice is 
low and double pointed in front, and outlined 
with a rouleau of rose taffetas. Sleeves short and 
puffed. White lace is placed at the top of the 
bodice, and forget-me-nots and their foliage are 
placed in front. Coiffure of curls, adorned with 
a large cluster of forget-me-nots, intermixed with 
a trail of wild rose leaves, which droops amongst 
the curls at the back. Ornaments of gold. 

Fic. 3—Darning on Net.—Three different 
patterns, either of which may be used for lace, 
The materials are W. Evans and Co's Mecklen- 
burg thread, and H. Walker's egg-eyéd needles, 

Fig. 4.—Escallop Lace in Tatting—The mate- 
rials——A emall chuttle, and Boar's Head cotton, 
No. 20, or coarser if desired. Ist pattern: With 
the shuttle and reel thread form a loop with the 
shuttle for the Ist escallop or oval, and work 3 
double, then 1 pearl and 3 double 8 times and 
draw close; *, then turn the oval upside down, 
and upon the reel thread work 7 double; then 1 


-out breaking from the reel, join to a point of the 


} miss a treble, and 1 double through the next | 


| the stitch; then 38 chain, missa treble; and through 


pearl and 4 double twice ; slightly curve, and turn 
the work so as to have it at the bottom; then for 
the next oval form a loop and work 4 double; 
join to the last pearl of the escallop, 4 double; 
then 1 pearl and 4 double 3 times, and draw close ; 
turn the work, and with the shuttle upon the reel 
thread work for the curve 4 double, then 1 pearl 
and 4 double, then 1 pearl and 7 double, and 
slightly curve; then turn the work, and form a 
loop for the 2nd _ escallop, and work 3 
double, join to the last pearl of last oval, 
then 3 double, then 1 pearl and 3 double 7 times, 
and draw close, and repeat from * to the length 
required, and fasten off. For the edge :—With 
the shuttle and reel thread join to the 2nd pearl 
of the 1st oval or escallop, *; then upon the reel 
thread, **, work 5 double, join to the next pearl 
of the same escallop.. Repeat from * 4 times 
more, then join to the next, or 2nd pearl, of the 
next oval ; then on the reel thread 7 double, join 
to the next pearl of the same oval; then join to the 
next, or 2nd pearl, of the next escallop, then upon 
the reel thread. Repeat from ** to the end, and 
fasten off. Along the top, work a row of chain 
and double crochet. The cottons are numbered 
according to W. Evans and Co.’s Boar's Head 
cotton and the needles by H. Walker's gauge. 

Fia. 5.—Tatted Lace—The materials.—Van- 
dyke braid of the best. quality, a small shuttle, 
and Boar’s Head crochet cotton,No. 16. Commence 
by sewing the two lines of braid together at the 
points; then, after filling the shuttle, and with- 


braid, *; then, with the shuttle upon the reel 
thread, work 10 double; then turn the stitches 
upside down, after curving them slightly, and 
form a loop for the oval, and work 12 double, 
and draw close. Turn the work, so as to have the 
oval downwards, and the half-curye at the top, 
and for the second-half of the curye work upon 
the reel thread 10 double, and, after curving, join 
to the next point but one of the braid, and repeat 
from * to the length required, and fasten off, 
2nd row: With the shuttle and reel thread, join 
to the centre of the Ist escallop—that is, at the 
end of the Ist half-curve, just above the drooping 
oval, *; and upon the reel thread work with the 
shuttle 5 double; then 1 pearl, and 3 double 7 
times, 2 double, and slightly curye into the pointed 
escallop, as seen; then join to the centre of the 
next escallop, after the 1st 10 double of it, as 
before. Repeat from * to the end, and fasten off. 
Along the top, as a heading, work thus:—With 
the shuttle and reel thread, join to a vandyke of 
the braid, *, and with the shuttle upon the reel 
thread work 10 double, 1 pearl, 10 double, and 
curve; then join to the next yandyke but one of 
the braid. Repeat from * to the end and fasten 
off; then, with a crochet hook and the cotton, 
work a line along the top of chain and double 
crochet, as seen. 


FANCY WORK. 

Fia. 6.—Escallop Edging in Crochet.—The 
materials —H. Walker’s Penelope crochet hook, 
No. 4, and Boar’s Head crochet cotton, No. 26. 
After making a chain the length required, turn 
for the 1st row, and miss 2, and 1 treble: then 1 
chain, miss 1, and 1 treble to the end, and fasten 
off. 2nd row: Through the Ist treble stiteh *, 
work 2 treble, 3 chain, and 2 treble ; then 8 chain, 


treble, always remembering to take both sides of 


the next treble stitch, Repeat from * to the end, 
and fasten off. 8rd row: Through the Ist loop : 
of 3 chain *, work 2 treble, 3 chain, 2 treble; then - 
3 chain, and 1 double; through the one double of 
last row, 8 chain, and through the next loop of 
3 chain between the trebles. Repeat from * to 
the end, and fasten cff. 4th row: Through the 
Ist loop of 3 chain*, work 1 treble; then 1 chain, 
and 1 treble 4 times all through the same loop of 
8 chain; then 2 chain, and 1 double through the 
1 double of last row, 2 chain, and through the 
next 3-chain, between the trebles. Repeat from * 
to the end, and fasten off. 5th row: 1 double 
through the Ist treble stitch, *; then 5 chain, and 
1 double on each of the next four treble stitches of 
the escallop ; then 1 chain, and through the 1st 
treble of the next escallop work 1 double, and 
repeat from * to the end, and fasten off. 


——oOoOoOoOoeoleleheeeaeaee 

Sprctacyys.—Of all the gifts which science hasso 
freely lavished on humanity, perhaps there is none that 
ranks higher than the means afforded of assisting the 
natural vision. The value of Spectacles when properly 
adjusted cannot be overrated, for they enable us to 
pursue our avocations, whether of duty or pleasure, with 
ease and comfort. From these observations it will be 
seen that the dangerous practice of wearing Spectacles 
purchased from those unacquainted witb lenses should 

e@ avoided. We recommend those requiring good 
spectacles, to try Mr. Bernard Davis, 430, Euston-road, 
Optician to the Ophthalmic Institution, manufacturer of 
microscopes, magic-lanterns, dissolving views, &c.,from 
whom catalogues may be obtained, 


LOVERS’ BLISS, 
There is one voice, and only one, 
Whose softest tone can seem 
A sweeter hymn than Orpheus play’d 
In old poetic dream— 
An air to stir within the deep 
Of hearts its echoed sounds; 
When breath’d o'er mine a duo wakes, 
Till every pulse resounds, 
And yet no other voice than this 
Can stir the inward throb of bliss, 


There is a face I love to see, 
Not formed in faultless mould, 
For features all too perfect seem 
Like marble, hard, and cold. 
At least to me all such are dull, 
Whilst this a charm can wear, 
The answering glance of conscious love 
That always greets me there. 
The world is full of faces; this 
Alone, to me, transports a bliss, 


There is a step, not loud, but quick, 

And full of quiy’ring love ; 

There’s thoughtful kindness in the pace ; 
No selfish feet so move. 

What recks it thus to praise the sound, 
The dear footfall of one 

Who hath no compeer in my thoughts, 
No rival ’neath the sun? 

So silently I mark all this, 

How few would guess the inward bliss! 


There is a hand that greets my own, 
Not cold, as some shake hands, 

As if they touched a loathsome thing; 
Nor like a crab on-sands, 

Left by quick tides and sharp for life, 
With cruel gripping harm. 

No! there’s a deferential love, 
A poem in that palm, 

Whose gentle pressure can, I wis, 

Awake in me a dream of bliss. 


There is a fond and fervent kiss 
Of lips in stealth that meet, 

Betroth’d, an earnest of the time 
Unblushing when they grect, 

So truly ta’en, so fondly shar’d, 
Howe'er the wise might frown, 

It surely tastes so much of Heay’n 
That Heay’n looks, smiling, down, 

Whether than others sweeter this, 

T know not ;—‘“ tis my all of bliss.” 


So yoice and face and steps are lov'd; 
So hands entwined with mine; 

So happy kisses, blended, tell 
Of hearts that yet can shine 

Undimm’d by worldly influence. Why 
Are we to each so dear ? 

What brought us through the vasty crowd, 
Or made our love appear? 

What is the mystery of this? 

What is the essence of our bliss ? 


No other face, no other voice, 
No other one than thou, 
Tho’ gifted like a god, could move 
The heart that love’s thee now— 
Change—distance, might death—sorrow bring, 
But not a wand’ring thought; 
I know ny heart. 
Why’s one alone 
So tenderly besought ? 
T cannot tell. I know but this; 
And in my knowledge lies my bliss, 


The Chincse in their eastern lands 
Have much of cunning skill, 

And puzzles grow beneath their hands 
May test our patient will— 

A puzzle, Love, sent straight from Heay’n, 
Yet not all hearts to win ; 

Thrice happy those who know the guest 
And let the angel in. 

Yet be thou sure, with me, of this— 

That ours is like no other bliss, 


Horttoway’s PiLus.—Nervous Derangements.—Not 
only is the rervous system affected by variations of 
temperature and atmospheric yicissitudes, but it also 
intensely syipathises with disorder in any part of the 
pody. These excellent pills, long noted for their powers 
of ‘promoting digestion, regulating secretions; and 
enforcing excretions, have likewise proved themselves 
the most certain of neurotonics and the best preservers 
of vital energy. In summer Holloways Pills are espe- 
cially useful in guarding the system against malaria and 
sunstroke from excessive heat, and in perfecting diges. 
tion to that degree which permits the various vegetables 
and fruits abounding at this season to be eaten with 
impunity: eyen often with adyantage to the health.— 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
o—-— 

Tux Prince of Wales has decided upon the 25th 
instant as the day on which his royal highness will 
hold, in the grounds of the International Exhibi- 
tion, a review of school drill organised by the 
Society of Arts. It is also announced that the 
Prince and Princess of Wales will stay several 
days next week at Trentham, on a visit to the Duke 
and Duchess of Sutherland, for the celebration of 
the coming of age of the Marquis of Stafford. 

Tim Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne 
left Waterloo station Monday afternoon for 
Windsor. The Princess and Marquis returned to 
London in the evening. 

Tur Indian chief who has come from Lake 
Superior has attended a meeting at Mr. T. Fowell 
Buxton’s residence at Ware, on which occasion a 
considerable sum wasraised on behalf of hismission. 
When he was introduced to the Prince of Wales a 
few days since, the Prince remembered having met 
him during his visit to Canada ten years ago, and, 
in fact, the chief wears on his breast the medal which 
his Royal Highness presented to him. 

Ar an inquest held on the body of an infant aged 
seven months it was stated that the cause of death 
was diarrhea produced by drinking sour milk. 
The coroner said 60 children died last week from 
diarrhea. He attributed the greater part of this 


mortality to the influence of the recent heavy | 


He was informed that on Thurs- 
day last, in consequence of the storm, several 
Beton of milk turned sour in a large establishment 
in Regent-street. The population of London was 
not aware of the danger of sour milk, or of milk 
turned by thunderstorms. It was fatal to children, 
The mortality among children deprived of breast- 
milk was excessive at this time of the year, and 
when thunderstorms were prevalent he recom- 
mended the use of the Aylesbury condensed milk, 
because it never got sour and always remained the 
same. 

On Saturday morning the church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Paddington, at which the Rey. R. 
Temple West officiates, was destroyed by fire, with 
the exception of the chancel. The church was 
opened about four years ago, and cost about 
£30,000. 

Tu Prince and Princess of Wales and a distin- 
guished party of friends, arrived at Windsor 
Tuesday afternoon, in order to witness a game 
of polo, or hockey, on horseback, between the 
officers of the Blues and the 9th Lancers. 

Tue foundation-stone of a new “ poor school” 
for the Catholics of Kensington has been laid by 
the Duke of Norfolk, in the presence of a numer- 
ous and distinguished company. 

Tue eldest daughter of Mrs. Squires, who was 
murdered in the Hyde-road, Hoxton, on Wednes- 
day last, has committed suicide. Since the affair 
in Hyde-road she had been ina melancholy con- 
dition ; but, added to the grief occasioned by the 
murder of her mother, there appear to have been 
family differences, and it is said that she had pre- 
viously attempted to lay violent hands on herself. 
The inquest on the bodies of her mother and sister 
has again been adjourned. 


thunderstorms, 


A nEw sensation has been produced by a Bal- 
timore young lady, who appeared at Newport 
in a white jacket of peculiarly distingué ap- 
pearance. It was of soft, white tufted wool, 
utterly unlike anything seen in cloth hitherto, 
and it was trimmed on the edge and pockets 


. with a brilliant border of variegated stripes, 


the cuffs being of the same. Everybody was 
agog with envy and admiration, when the 
young lady coolly informed “ everybody ” that 
it was made out of one of her mother’s best 
blankets with the end stripes for trimming. 

Ir was my custom in my youth (says a cele- 
prated Persian writer) to rise from my sleep to 
watch, pray, and read the Koran. One night 
as I was thus engaged my father, a man of 
practical virtue, dwoke. “ Behold,” said I to 
him, “thy other children are lost in irreligious 
slumbers, while I alone wake to praise God.” 
“ Son of my soul,” said he, ‘it were better for 
thee to be engaged in irreligious sleep than to 
awake to find fault with thy brethren.’ 


Every woman has such a strong repugnance 
to being ill dressed, that a mother should 
never gratuitously wound this natural, feeling, 
associated, as it is, with a fear of ridicule, 
which is, 1n some degree, connected with 
modesty. Take care, therefore, that your 
daughter be well dressed; and allow her to 
follow the fashion, when this is neither im- 
proper nor extravagant.’ The more she feels 


will she think about the matter. 


that she is dressed like other people, the less | 


AMUSING SCRAPS. 


0o—-—- 


A YaAnkrr editor and his wife were walking out 
Like all 
Yankee editors’ wives the lady was of an exceed- 
ingly poetic nature, and said to her mate, ‘‘ Notice 
that moon ; how bright, and calm, and beautiful !” 
“Couldn't think of noticing it,” returned the 
editor, “ for anything less than the usual rates—a 


in the bright moonlight one eyening. 


dollar and fifty cents for twelve lines.” 


Or what does the surface of the earth consist ? p 
Schoolmaster : 
Now, in order that I may see if you 


Pupil: “Of land and water.” 
“ Very well. 
clearly understand the subject, I will vary the 


question a little. What do land and water make ?” 


Pupil: “ Mud.” 
‘“‘“UnbEss you give me aid,” 


benevolent lady, “I am afraid I shall haye to 


to do.” The lady handed him a dollar, and com- 


have saved you from ?” ‘ Work,” was the mournful 
answer. 


A cuteyt calling at his lawyer's office, in which 
there was a blazing fire, exclaimed, ‘* Why, your 
office is as hot as an oven.” ‘ Why shouldn’t it 
be ?” retorted the lawyer, “since it is here that 
| I make my bread!” 

Wirry, but severe Madame Bolivar, having 
tried in vain to get pay for cravats, which a young 
fop had bought of her, at last sent in her bill in 
this style; ‘To two dozen fancy satin policemen, 
200 francs. “What do you mean? What are 
satin policemen?” asked the dandy. ‘Your 
cravats, for they take a thief by the throat every 
morning.” 

“Now, Johnny,” saida pretty teacher to a pupil, 
can you tell me what is meant by a miracle ?” “Yes, 
maam. Mother says if you don’t marry our new 
Principal it will be a miracle.” 


« Aunt SusAN, suppose all the women were in 
one country, and all the men in another, with a 
big river between them, and no boats nor bridges, 
what would be the consequence ?” ‘* Good gracious! 
why, then lots of poor women would be drowned !” 


A country editor who was pestered with * con- 
tributions in verse” from a persistent rhymester 
till his patience gave out, wrote to his correspond- 
ent thus: “If you don’t stop sending me your 
poetry, I'll print a piece of it some day, with 
your name appended in full, and send a copy to 
your sweetheart’s father!” That poetical fountain 
was spontaneously dried up. 


Tun building committee of a church called 
upon a wealthy member of the congregation, 
soliciting a subscription towards a new house of 
worship. The sum he subscribed disappointed 
them, and they to!d him so, at the same time inti- 
mating that Mr. J had given double the 
amount. “So he should,” said the wily gentleman ; 
“he goes to church twice as much as [ do.” 


«“ You have lost your baby, I hear,”’ said one 
gentleman to another. ‘* Yes, poor little thing! 
it was only five months old. We did all we 
could for it. We had four doctors, blistered 
its head and feet, put mustard poultices all 
over it, gave it nine calomel powders, leeched 
its temples, had it bled, gave it all kinds of 
medicines, and yet after a week’s illness it 
died.”’ 


Menicat societies are warned not to ask a 
certain Western minister to preach for them. 
He has this text ready; ‘In his disease Asa 
sought not tothe Lord, but to the physicians. 
And Asa slept with his fathers.” 


‘‘Moruer, mother,’ cried a young rook, 
returning hurriedly from its first flight, “I’m 
so frightened! I’ve seen such asight!’”? « What 
sight, my son?” asked the rook. “Oh ! white 
creatures, screaming and running, straining 
their necks, and holding their heads ever so 
high. See, mother, there they go!’’ “ Geese, 
my son; merely geese,” calmly replied the 
sapient parent bil. “Through life, child, 
observe,that when you meet any one who makes 
a great fuss about himself, and tries to lift his 
head higher than the rest of the world, 
you may set him down at once to be a goose.” 


BufFtEs remarked to a friend, the other day, 
that he would not like to make a voyage in a 
coal-barge, On account of the liability of the 
cargo to be scuttled. 


“ Boy,” said an ill-tempered old fellow to a 
noisy lad, * what are you hollorin’ for when I 
vm going by ?”’—“ Humph,” returned the boy, 
a meat are you going by for when I am holler- 
an”22 


said a beggar to 4 
resort to something which I should greatly dislike 


passionately asked, “ What is it, poor man, that I 


THE CONJUROR AND THE SCOTCHMAN, 
Anderson, the wizard met with a Scotch- 

man who stole a march on him after the 

following pattern :—Enter Scotchman— 

“T say ! you Professor Anderson ?” 

«: Yes, sir, at your service.” 

«Weel, youre a smart man, and I’m sum- 
thin’ at a trick, too, you know.” 

« Ah, indeed, and what tricks are you up to, 
sir? asked the professor, amused at the simple 
fellow. 

«Weel, I can take a shilling and change it 
into a gold piece.” 

« O, that’s a mere slight-of-hand trick; I can 
do that, too.”’ 

«No you can’t. I’d like to see you try.” 

« Well, hold out your hand with a shilling 
in it.” 

Scot stretched out his paw with a shilling 
lying on it. 

« This is your shilling, is it, sure ?” 

*‘ It’s nothing else.” 

* Hold on to it tight. 
open your hand.” 

Scot opened his fist, and there was a gold 
sovereign on his palm. 

‘«‘ Weel, you did it, [declare ; much obleeged 
to you!”? and the Scotchman turned to go out. 

“ Stay,’ said the professor, “ you may leave 
me my sovereign.” 

«¢ Yours! warn’t that my shilling, and didn’t 
you turn it into this ere yellow thing, eh? 
Good bye!” And as he left the room he was 
heard to say, “I guess there ain’t anything 
green about this child. 


Presto! change. Now 


MARRIED BY CHANCE. 

Tne Count de M—— lived in a state of single 
and independent blessedness. He was yet young 
and very rich, and surrounded by everything 
that could give enjoyment to life, except a wife. 
He had frequently thought of becoming a hus- 
band, but had always declared off before the 
knot was tied. Once he found himself nearly 
committing the folly of matrimony. A young 
person, the daughter of one of his friends, 
pleased him; her fortune pleased him not less, 
perhaps, than her person and accomplishments, 
and there were other reasons of convenience, 
to justify the union. 

The count, who had so frequently made the 
first step towards matrimony, but as frequently 
drew back, had not yet decided upon the course 
he shoald adopt in this case—he had promised 
the friends of the lady, but had made no out- 
ward sign of performance. His future mother- 
in-law, however, knowing his weakness in this 
respect, resolved to bring matters to a termi- 
nation, and, therefore, demanded of the count 
whether he would not marry her daughter, and 
requested an immediatereply. At thismoment 
his fears and hesitation returned with more 
force than ever; he trembled for the conse- 
quence. 

To give up his cherished habits of bacherlor- 
hood, he found was hard—it was almost im- 
possible to abandon them. In this emergency, 
he resolved to appeal to chance. He wrote 
two letters ; inthe one he accepted the hand 
of the lady, in the other refused it. He then 
put them into his hat, and called his servant. 

“ Take one of these letters,’ said he, ‘ and 
carry it to the Chateau de # 

« Which, sir ?” 

« Which you please.” 

The servant chose a letter, 
the other without opening it. 
A distance of ten leagues separated the two 
chateaux. The domestic must be absent twenty- 
four hours; twenty-four hours must elapse 
before the count knew his fate. His situation 
is anything but agreeable; he knows not, 
during that time, whether he is a married man 
or a single one—whether he had still the 
power to dispose of himself, or whether he is 
already disposed of. The domestic returned. 
He had carried the letter of acceptance, and 
M. de M is, even at this time the happiest 
husband in that part of the country. 


The count burnt 


Ay old bachelor, at a wedding feast, had the 
heartlessness to offer the following toast:— 
“Marriage.—The gate through which the 
happy lover leaves his enchanted regions and 
returns to earth.” 

A suarp old gentleman-travelling out West 
got a seat beside his wife in a crowded railway 
car by requesting the young man who sat by 
her to please watch that woman while he went 
into another car, as she had fits. 
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THE THEATRES, 


Oo 


LYCEUM. 


Mr. Wills has given to the world an ably- 
written tragedy, and Miss Bateman has created a 
new character. In the first act the author has 
followed the ideas of Legouve in his French pro- 
duction of Medea, and in the other two acts he 
has drawn somewhat upon the Greek; yet the 
language is entirely his own, and the play ranks 
as a powerful and original work. The curtain 
ascends on a scene representing the outside of the 
Temple of Diana in the vicinity of Corinth. Here 
we learn that the victorious Jason is about to wed 
Glaucea, the daughter of King Creon, in spite of 
the whispered remonstrances of Orpheus, who re- 
minds him that he has already a wife in Medea, 
and two children whom he has deserted. _A hos- 
tile invasion interrupts the nuptials, and Jason 
hastens to scatter the foe, after beseeching Creon 
that the festive preliminaries may not be inter- 
rupted. Glaucea, beautiful and gentle, next appears 
on the scene, to meet with the deserted Medea 
and her little ones, wandering weary, hungry, 
and destitute, in search of the perfidious Jason. 
A thrilling scene follows the eclairissement which 
ensues, and the terrible passions of the barbarian 
sorceress first find utterance before the audience. 
The second scene, Creon’s palace, represents a 
classic ante-chamber, presided over by a gigantic 
figure of Saturn devouring his children, an ill- 
omen for a bridal. The triumph in which Jason 
returns is soon turned to consternation by the 
entrance of Medea. Creon, till now unaware of her 
existence, explains that by the laws of Greece her 
consent to a divorce must be obtained before the 
nuptials with his daughter can be legally solemn- 
ised. Medea is offered a ship freighted with gold 
to carry her whither she will as the price of her 
consent, and her two sons, it is proposed, shouid 
remain to be reared as princes at the court of 
Corinth. Her refusal to part from the husband 
she loves—her mad pleading for her children’s 
company—her despair when they refuse to return 
to her, and cling, in preference, to the gentle 
Glaucea, is the finest situation in the drama, and 
far beyond the descriptive power of words alone. 

Meanwhile Medea has pronounced an incanta- 
tion over a veil of gold tissue, which she sends as 
a wedding present to Glaucea. The incantation 
scene is second only in its thrilling effect to that 
when she pleads for the companionship of her 
boys. The dim light, almost darkness, of the 
classic scene, the lurid glimmer of red light 
permitted to play fitfully over her features alone, 
the vague shadow hovering behind, the bursts of 
thunder and lightning, but above all the exquisite 
voice of the actress, sunk at times to a whisper 
and yet audible from end to end of the theatre, 
command the attention of a breathless audience. 

Then follows the finale. The bridal procession 
passes. The bride, invested in the fatal veil, 
becomes a sheet of fire, and sinks at the feet of the 
bridegroom, a heap of ashes. Medea, surrounded 
as she is about to fly with her children, kills them, 
and they fall dead at the feet of the huge idol of 
Saturn. 

Medea is a totally distinct character from 
Leah, ‘and one that taxes far more the powers 
of the impersonator. It will, henceforth be 
handed down to posterity associated with the 
name of Miss Bateman. Possessed of powers 
given to no other living actress, of a marvellous 
voice capable of every modulation, from the 
frantic shrieks of passion to the tenderest utter- 
ances of love or sorrow, full of pathos, rich in 
intonation, audible in a whisper ; it isin passages 
of pathos that Miss Bateman is of all the most 
effective. 

Miss Virginia Francis is simply charming 
as Glaucea, gentle, graceful,beautiful, and affec- 
tionate. Mr. C. Warner's Orpheus is very warmly 
received by the audience. Considerable weight 
falls on Mr. Swinburne as Jason, a character by 
no means easy to sustain, but which is power- 
fully rendered in his hands. Mr. Ryder as 
Creon, makes an imposing figure. The dresses 
are gorgeous, and the scenery effective and care- 
fully produced. 

To conclude, Medea is more than an every-day 
success. Finely written, finely acted, it is de- 
servedly attended by a fashionable audience, 
whose enthusiasm adds weight to our assertion 
that mere verbal eulogies are too feeble to achieve 
a due impression, and Miss Bateman 1n Medea is 

a histrionic triumph which must be seen to be 
appreciated. 


Wy is the figure 9 like a peacock? Because it's 
0 (naught) without its tail, 
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LETTER BASKET, 
——O 

Isanex writes: ‘"I am a young lady eighteen years of 
age. I have become acquainted with a young man two 
years my senior, For over @ year back he has devote:l 
himseif entirely to me, and to no other girl, until 
recently; he pays attention to another young ladynow. I 
asked him for an explanation. He didnot answer. Do 
you think I did wrong in asking him?” No; but he did 
wrong in not answering, a3 well asin giving you occasion 
to ask the question. But we think that we can answer 
for him : that he has changed his mind, and you are pro- 
bably fortunate in getting rid of such a fickle suitor. 

E. 8. says: “On being introduced to a lady, how 
ig one to learn the acceptable form of conversa. 
tion, and how is one to go through a long dinner hour in 
conversation with some new lady acquaintance? How is 
one to learn what to talk about? Ihear so much about 
the art of conversation, and have read them all, but can 
glean ‘ne rien’ I lose many pleasant opportunities ; 
and a few words of instruction from you to one of your 
constant readers will not be ungrateful.’ The art of 
conversation consists in having something to say, and 
saying it in a natural way. 

Honor says: ‘I have been a reader of your valuable 
paper for a number of years, and have never asked a 
question tillnow. I amin love with a young lady, and 
Iknow my love is reciprocated, but we are both young, and 
not in fit circumstances to marry yet. What do you 
think I had better do? stop courting her for the present, 
or tell her how I feel, and find if she is willing to wait? 
Ido not believe in long courtships, but am willing to 
wait any length of time for her.’’ You had better inquire, 
we think, if she is willing to wait with you? It would be 
rather hard to leave her ‘‘ reciprocating’? and say no- 
thing, would it not? 

LittLe Cuar.ixz says; ‘I have been deeply interested 
in your correspondents’ column, and would like to ask 
your advice. I have been a constant reader of your 
valuable and interesting paper for the last ten years, andin 
that time I have never bothered you before. I am a young 
man twenty-two years of age, and in a good business for 
myself, J am engaged t) a young lady about the same 
age as myself, whom I love devotedly, and I know she 
reciprocates my love, and I intend to marry her in the 
cou:se of a couple of months, But she has been keeping 
company lately with a girl whose, character is none of 
the best, and I told her if she does not give up her com- 


pany I shall have to break our engagement, even if it 


should break my heart, and she says she will be entirely 


guided by your answer, whether she should give up her 
company or not, for my parents would not allow me to 
marry her if they knew she kept such company. 


Mr. 
Editor, I pray you do not throw this idly by in your waste 


basket, for the happiness of two souls depends on your 
answer, and I shall be ever grateful to you for your 
answer.”’ 
having engaged to marry you, to defer to your wishes in 


We think it is the duty of the young lady, 


this matter. She should, of course, withdraw from the 
society of this girl in so quiet a way that if there is no 


real cause for imputation it may not be countenanced by 


the withdrawal. 

E. S. says: ‘Iam sadly worried as to my duty to my 
parents and to my lover,to both of whom I am attached, 
and come to you for advice. Iam twenty-two years of 
age, and last year promised to marry a worthy young 
man two years my senior, who loves me dearly, and 
whose love I have of late years, after mature delibera- 
tion, allowed to bind my heart to him. I have known 
him for seven years, and in that time have never seen 
nor heard cf anything disreputable inhisconduct. For 
some unaccountable reason my mother became preju. 
diced against him, and my father, noticing our growing 
intimacy, forbid me his company. On my lover hearing 
of this, he asked me if my father’s action would govern 
my own, and on my auswering in the negative, we made 
mutual vows of love. Shortly after he called on my 
father and told him of our engagement, asking his 
sanction and challenging investigation of his character 
and antecedents, telling my fatherthat if he gave him any 
fair reason he would withdraw his suit. Onhis leaving, 
my father told me I could maze a much better match 
by waiting, and live a life of ease, and through threats 
finally obtained my promise to break my engazement, 
On meeting my lover accidentally some time atter, I 
found I could not bear to break my engagement with 
him, but told him about my father’s action,und renewed 
my promises of fidelity. My father is of poor family, 
but has had the fortune to become very wealthy, and is 
now proud, and I find that it is his idea to sacrifice my 
love to make a marriage to satisfy his ambition. My 
lover is greatly vexed at the poor treatment received at 
my father’s hands, and wishes me to leave my home 
and marry him, it my father, after again addressing 
him, does not show better cause for his objecting to our 
marriage, as he is of moderate means and well uble to 
support me as well as people of middling circum- 
stances. What would you advise me todo, or tell my 
lover ?”? As you are only twenty-two and your lover 
but two years older, you can well enough afford to 
wait for your parents’ approval, for a year or two, at 
least. Even though they are not infallible, their sanction 
is worth seeking in all reasonable ways. 

A DerspalrinG W1FxE says: ‘‘ f have been married but 
afew years,and am very unhappy indeed. At times 
I wish I could die- The trouble is my husban’s violent 
temper. He does not drink any kind of strong ‘drink, 
but. he gets angry at me if I ask him where he has been, 
when he stays out late. He says a woman has no right 
to ask such questions. Oh! he gets so angry, and 
knocks lamps off the table, smashes windows, and tears 
clothes all to pieces, and destroys anything he can get 
Lold of! And he swears 80, tgere is no telling how 
awfulitis. If I cry, he says it is because I hate him, 
and want to get away from him; and he tells me to go 
—that he would be glad to get rid of me. But God 
knows how I love him, and how it pains me to have him 
talk so tome. We have been. brought up very differs 
ently. My folks were all Christian people, and his were 
irreligious, Sabbath-breaking people. Solam willing 
to make all allowances for his conduct. But it does 
teem as if he was old enough to see the folly of it, 
When he is so angry I try not to say & word, but bear it 
patiently, which only makes him madder yet, and he 

rays I am only deceiving him ; but what he means I 
don’t know. Mother is dead, but father comes to see 
me sometimes, and I always praise my darling up to 
him, and let him think we live very happily, for it would 
almost break his heart to see me unhappy. Now don’t 
think my husband is bad all the time, for when he is good- 
natured, there could not be a better man, and then he 
is so sorry for what he has done that he asks my forgiye- 
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ness, and promises never todo so any more. But the 
least thing will set him agoing, and every time he 
grows worse and worse, and for that reason I come to 
you as the only one that I dare tell. And may God 
prosper and help you on, if you can only help me out 

of my trouble, and tell me what to do; for I want 
to live happily, and live together till death shall 
part us. Now do please answer this in your 
Notices to Correspondents,and confer a lasting blessing 
on a poor despairing wife.” You must be as 
patient and forbearing and loving as possible, and 
trust to time and your own sweet influences to work a 

change in your husband’s temper. If what you say is 

true, he is a despicable, unmanly person, and needs a 
good deal of discipline to bring him up, mentally and 

morally, to the full stature of a respectable manhood. 

Do your best, looking above for help and guidance. 

§: A. D. says: “Having been for many years 
a subscriber to your valuable paper, I trust you 
will forgive me for coming to you for advice. Over five 
years since I married one whom I devotedly loved, but 

shortly after our marriage I could not say that I was 
agreeably disappointed. She was so unreasonably ex- 
acting, so selfish, and had such a temper, that after 1 
had been married less than two yearsI ceased to love 
her. She then asked my forgiveness, and promised to 
do better. She was only a little better. She again 
promised to be a better wife, and do her duty. I again 
forgave her. During the past year she has been very 
go0d—at least, ay good as her impulsive and fretful 
nature willallow. I believe she now loves me a great 
deal, but unfortunately my love for her has never 
returned. Although I do all I can to make her con- 
tented, lam not happy myself. She says that I am the 
kindest and best of husbands, and that I am so as a 
matter of principle, as a sense of duty, but not fiom a 
feeling of love. ‘his makes her unhappy. Can we not 
love again those whom we have ceased to love? What 
amItodo? I hope you will favour me with a reply., 
We should hear your wife’s story, before coming to any 
conclusion. Your wife appears to do the best she can, 
according to your own account, and now that you have 
made her your wife, and put it out of her power 0 
begin her life in any Lappier way, your duty is to loye 
and cherish her. She should never have known your 
declining affection for her. ‘The extreme probability is 
that there has been mischief somewhere, of which you 
do not speak. Suppose you should find out that you did 
not love your child, what would you do? 

Mary says : “‘ Will you please answer these ques.ions 
as soon as youcan inthe Lady’s Own Paper. By doing 
so you will very rauch oblige an admiring subscriber. 
1. How long ought a person to remain in deep mourning 
and how long in slight mourning for an uncle. 2. What 
colour is the enclosed hair. 8. What doyouthink of my 
writing, and can you tell my disposition from it?” 1. 
The period used to be six months mourning, and six 
weeks or two months half mourning. Mourning is 
worn a much shorter period now than formerly. We 
think three months’ black, and one month demi deuil 
would be sufficient. 2. Red. 3. Rather pretty,bnt alittle 
careless, It indicates grace, taste, a pretty fair educa- 
tion, but a tendency to be impulsive and careless. 


CHARADES, &e. 
CHARADE. 
Behold my first in sable hue, 
View it again, an azure blue ! 
Sometimes caraation’s not more bright ; 
Again it seems a milky white. 
My second [ must make confession, 
Is a most choice and rich possession 
Which all enjoy ; for rich and poor 
Possess alike its valued store. 
My whole is sometimes formed by lead, 
And yertu rises o’er our heal. 
ConuNnDRUMS. 
1. When is a tourist in Ireland like a donkey ? 
2. Who always sits with his hat on before the Queen ? 
A See is a pig ia @ drawing-room like a house on 
re e 
4, Why is eleciricity like the police when they are 
wanted P . 
5. When is a borough like a ship P 
6. Why are the guns like trees ? 


ANSWERS. 
CHARADE. 
Strata-gem. 
ConuNDRUMS. 
1. When he takes notes. 
2. When it is in arms. 
3. A lamplighter. 
4, Debts. 
5. She indulges in fancy too much. 
6. Because you hear both sides, 


Tus other day a Montreal tailor sent his bill to 
a magazine editor. He was startled a few hours 
afterwards by its being returned, with a note 
appended, saying, “Your manuscript 18 respect- 
fully declined.” 


Breakrast.—Epps’s Cocoa. —GRarerun anp 
Comrortina.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor’s pills.” —Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Each packet 
is labelled—‘ James Errsand Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and condensed Milk). 


Portrait albums arenow to befound on every drawing. 
room table. No article is more welcome as a gift, They 
were badly bound when first introduced, but are now 
got up in the most perfect style, with leather joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50, 
100, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur. 
veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
27 and 28, Oxford.street, London, W, ; 
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THe Lapy’s Own Parer is published at 2 & 3, 
Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the 
United Kingdom. In the event of any difficulty copies 

will be sent direct from tke Office, upon the receipt, 


” Weekly Numbers ,, eee 63, 6d. 
Half-year a ae set cee 3s. 3d. 
Quarter ised fee s. 8d. 


When penny stamps are 


Back Numpers AND Parts.—Where difficulty 


THE LADY'S OWN 


is experienced in procuring Back NumpERs, the Pub- | 


lisher will send them, post free, upon the receipt of 
tamps; Twenty-three numbers are published, at one. 
enny ; they will be sent to any address for Twenty-three 
stamps. Five parts are published; they will be sent 
post free, upon the receipt of 35 peury stamps. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Six Lines and under (col. measure) ...... 38, 6d. 
Every additional Line.....+.-sssesseeee Os. 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under w. =©63,0d. 
Every additional Line...........+.. rte 1s, 0d. 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series. 
Post-office Orders payable to THOMAS SMITH. 
Cheques should be crossed London and County Bank 

Advertisements end Communications should be sent to the 
Office, 2 & 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.O. 


ORWICK’S 
AKING POWDER 
H“*S BEEN AWARDED 
fe GOLD MEDALS 
yo its SUPERORITY over all others. 
MAES BREAD, Pastry, Puppines,&c. 
ae and WHOLESOME. 
Sonp in 1d, and 2d, PACKETS. 
A 6d. and ls, PATENT BOXES, 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 


R, MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
(in town or country) 

AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business 
Charges very moderate,payable by instalments. 

CONSULTATION FREE. 


TO ALL IN DEBT & DIFFICULTIES. 
THE NEW LAW FOR DEBTORS. 


R. MARCHANT, of 46, HATTON 
GARDEN, obtains for Embarrassed Debtors in 
Town or Country) 
IMMEDIATE PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
from County Court and other proceedings, and an 
ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS. 
under the new Act, without imprisonment, bankruptcy, 
publicity, or suspension of business. Charges very 
moderate, payable by instalments. 
ONSULTATION FREE. Offices, 46, HATTON-GARDEN. 
N.B.—Mr, Marchant may be consulted in the evening 
at his private residence, 22, Doughty-street, Mecklen- 
buh-square, 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANUEL, 

3, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, S.W. 
\ RS. &. is the largest buyer in the trade 
ht for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, court and 
other dresses ; gents uniforms ; old point laces, trinkets, 
old china, or any miscellaneous property. All parcels 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME. 
DIATE ATTENTION. P.O.O. sent by revurn of post. 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 
or distance. 


N,B.—Mrs. E. has always a large QUANTITY OF 
THE ABOVE ON HAND. 


ME: ROLA’S PUPILS PERFORM 


on the last Friday of this month, July 26th, 
at his Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W., from 3 to 5 
reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 
demonstrate thit what learners, under the average of 
abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for 
Teaching the Piano, but above allin so short a time or 
as little trouble to teachers, or, as Lady Grant says, 
“saving money, time, and temper,” cannever be realised 
so well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on 
the exploded method of the present instruction books, 
yet, strange to say, they are still used in presence of these 
facts, and as if there was nothing better ! ‘* In 25 minutes 
the boy, to the amazemeat of my family,” writes the 
Chaplain.Genera] to the Forces, ‘‘was able to name 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, after three lessons 
only on the value of notes, surpassed her sister in*that 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under 
the best masters’ tuition), I look en the drift of Mr. 
Rola’s whole scheme and what he has already achieved 
as the commencement of one of the most usefu 
revolutions which, in music at least, the world has 
Mca oe as ba oe 5s. each, or 8s. the two; 
post free, if from 8 uthor, 2: i | 

Bayawaceeew. » 22, Leinster-square, 


VY BEY handsome small Toy Terrier for Sale - 
a lady, or stock dog. _ Price six guineas 
Offerstaken, Address, T, Taylor, 13, Dinie-streee EC. 
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RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
: This excellent Family Medicine is the most effec- 
tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 
where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. ; 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 


| all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 


with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 

nervous uffections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 

the skin, and give a healthy oloom to the complexion, 
Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s, 13d, and 2s. 9d. per 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS 


y SODA, POTASS, 
(A SELTZER, LEMONADE, 


| box. 


LITHIA, 
AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND POTASS. 


Corxs Branprp *‘R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Exxis and Sox, Ruthin, North 


Wales. London Agents: W. Lxst and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavendish-square. 

EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.— 

PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Strengthens the Nerves, Increases the quantity of the 
Blood, promotes Appetite, improves Weak Digestion, 
animates the Spirits,and thoroughly Recruits the Health. 
Bottles (32.doses), 4s. 6d. Nextsize, 1ls. Stone Jars, 
22s. Of J. Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, 
and all Chemists. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Messrs. MORISON 


I I EREBY inform the public that they have no 

connection with a medicine having for its trade 
mark ‘fa Lion,” in imitation of the Lion which has for 
many years been in front of the British College of Health, 
which was raised by a penny subscription in honour of | 
James Morison the Hygeist. 

The only TRADE MARK on Morison’s medicines are the 
words ‘*MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES,” 
ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP in WHITE letters 
on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 

January, 1872. Signed, MOKISON & CO. 


HE WONDER OF THE WORLD.—Ladies, 

Save your Combings, and send them to Mr. Mantel, 
Artist in Hair, Newport Pagnell, who will make them 
into Tails, Coils, Ringlets, Chignons, at 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
per oz. Artificial hair altered, remade new to present 
tashion, 2s, 6d, per 0z. 


{UY EITHER SEX.—A speedy, safe, und 
pleasant way of realising a few shillings daily, not 

interfering in any way with present oceupation. Samples 

and particulars, 9 stamps. Not approved of, the money 

immediately returned. 

Messrs. WESTBURY and CO., Birmingham, 


Ladies’ Fashionable Walking Shoes, 
18s. 6d.; BOOTS FOR CROQUET, 21s. 
Illustrated Catalogues, post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ADIES.—Have you any stains on your table 

linen or other white fabrics? If so, get a bottle 

of C. VIEL’S PATENT STAIN-REMOVING FLUID. 

Sold at the oilshops, in bottles, 6d., 1s., and ls. 6d.— 
Depot, 162, Pentonvil'e-road, King’s-cross. 


| Shee LADIES in REDUCED CIRCUM.- 

STANCES may obtain, in the NEW WING of the 
HOSPITAL for WOMEN, foho-square, for One Guinea 
a Week, the advantages of Hospital Treatment and 
Nursing, combined with the Comforts of Home. Patients 
may in some cases be accompanied by a female friend. 
Full particulars and admisnsiop apers may be obtained 


by application to 
HENRY B. INGRAM, €ecretary, 


REGISTERED : 


swx “ GLOSOPHTERINE,” 2. 
NEY AND CO.’S 
EXTRACT OF CARRAGEEN. 


This delicious Jelly is manufactured from the choicest 
description of Irish Moss in a manner never before 
introduced to the public, and is equally acceptable to 
the Infant or Adult, possessing all the requisite health. 
giving and strength-creating qualities. It 1s particularly 
recommended as a food to ull persons suffering from 
Shee in the Chest or Lungs, affording instantaneous 
reliel. , 

Sold in Imperial Pints and Half-pints by all Chemists 
and Grocers, and Wholesale by the: Manufacturers, 


NEY AND CO., 
9, LIME STREET CHAMBERS, 
LONDCN, E.c. 
Samples, post free, 6 stamps. 
Agents wanted in Town or Country. 


“STAR” 


NIGHT LIGHTS. 


Vereaeeth TURKEY. MAPLE and Co, 
((ARPETS. 5 Guineas.) MAPLE and Co. 
(ARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(ARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(Go eere. MAPLE and Co. 
Gane MAPLE and Co. 
(URTAING. DAMASK. MAPLE and Co. 
CEOS SILK. MAPLE and Co. 
GUETAINS: MAPLE and Co. 
(KURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Oo. 


Goes DINING AND DRAWING- 
ROOM. The largest and most varied stock of 
Curtain Materialsin London. Good all wovl reps, double 
width, 1s. 6d. per yard; striped reps, all wool, and 
double width, from 3s. 3d. per yard. This material does 
not require lining or trimming. Silks, Brocatelles, 
Satins, of all colours and widths; also, the Shanghae 


sat APLE and Co., 146. 147. Tottenham.court-road. 

UBNITUBE. MAPLE and Co. 
re MAPLE and Co. 
| Ree: MAPLE and Co. 
] flees MAPLE and Co. 
UBNIZUBE. MAPLE and Co. 


URNITURE.—MAPLE and Co.—Families 
who study economy and durability and elegance 
should visit this Establishment before giving their orders 
A Ten-Roomed House furnished complete in 24 hours. 
‘An Illustrated Catalogue post-free.—145, 146, 147, 
Tottenham-court-road. 


BEDSTEAD. MAPLE and Co. 
PevstEBAde: MAPLE and Co. 
EDSTEADS. MAPLE and Co. 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
Bees FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 


OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED 
and CURED by DR. CHANULER’S IMPROVED CHEST 
EXPANDING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. 
They strengthen the voice and lungs, relieve indigestion, 
end are especially recommended to children for assisting 
the growth, and for promoting health and symmetry of 
figure. Price 10s. 6d. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, SUR- 

GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip- 

tion, with all the latest improvements, and of the best 

quality, at considerably reduced prices. Illustrated 
catalogues forwarded. 

CHANDLER AND ©O., 
Surgical Mechanicians, 66, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, W. 


ee Fe ane cee wee a: DUR COL, ANN o SERS ee eee aa 

\ 7 EGETABLE ROUGE being perfectly harm 

less to the most delicate skin is used by thousands 

both for the lips and face; it defies detection, and does 

not rub off. Forwarded by post tor 30 stamps, sample,7 
stamps. Mrs. G. Hall, 4, Spring-gardens, London. 


Serer Sere ania eee ee eee 
NEXPENSIVE HAIR RESTORER. — 
LOCKYER’s SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER is 
guaranteed to restore grey hair to its former colour ina 
few days. Quite harmless. Large bottles, 1s. 6d.5 
cases of three for country, 54 stamps. Pepper, 237, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists. 


ORNS, BUNIONS, aud ENLARGED TOE 

JOINTS.—The pain is instantly relieved and com- 
plete cure effected by Dellar’s Corn and Bunion Plasters, 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. and. 2s. 9d, per box ; J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London. By post 
14:stamps. 


12,8000 DS a a ee 
EAFNESS, Noises in the Lars and Head.— 
Dellar’s Essence for Deafness is an Extraordinary 
Remedy—it always Relieves, and generally Cures, It is 
quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. each, by J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all 
Chemists ; post free, 18 stamps. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 

«© Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.*— 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince 
thrives upon it as & Prince should.”—Social Science 
Review. ‘Highly nourishing and easily digested.”— 
Dr. HassaLu. ee P 

No boiling or straining required. 
Tins, 1s., 2s-, 58., and 10s, 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE New Bond.street 
_ London. 
Procurable of all Italian Warehousemen and chemists 
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BALL ROOM CANDLES, 


For Brilliant Light ‘THE OZOKERIT.” 
For withstanding Draught “THE AERATED.” 


For Elegance “THE LADIES’ BOUDOITR,” 
or “WHITE DOUBLE CABLE.” 


J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 
Sold Everywhere, 


Superfluous Hair Removed in a few minutes, without Injury 
to the Most Delicate Skin. 
Fifteen years trial has proved the efficacy of this preparation for the immediate removal and de- 
stroying superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the least pain or injury to the skin, 
Price 3s. 6d. and ds. A sealed packet sent free, with directions for use, to any address, on receipt 
of 6d, extra, money order or stamps. 

Numerous Testimonials can be seen (if required) as to its efficacy. 


HAIR CURLING FLUID. 


Fifteen years’ trial has proved the efficacy of this Fluidas a certain preparation for Curling Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Hair ; it improves and beautifies the Human Hair, and is natural in its effect, 
price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., family bottles, 10s. 6d. 


LUXURIANT HAIR, EYEBROWS, AND WHISKERS, 
Produced in a few weeks, by the use of the WELL-KNOWN HAIR PRODUCER, price 7s. 6d. 


and 10s. 6d. sent free, with directions. 
The above preparations are prepared solely by JOHN BLAKE, 17, Stafford Street, High Street, 


Peckham, London. 
4 ‘. 5 


TAMAR IN 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 
Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


Tamar”? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 
PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barcniay and Sons and all Chemistg. 
Price 2s, 6d. per box, Government stamped. 


TE: 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA; NEURALGIA, WEAKNESS OF THE CHEST, 
THE SPINE, THE ABDOMEN, ETC. 


DR. DURANDS MEDICATED FLANNEL. 
Report (91) of Dr. Bonnevie, the eminent Belgian Physician. 


“JT hereby certify that I have fully proved the efficacy of Dr. Durand’s Health Flannel in cases of 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Pleurodyne, Lumbago, &e., and I confidently recommend it both as 
a preservative against, and curative of, these maladies. ' . 

Abdominal Belt (Lady’s), 35s, each. Waist Belt (cither sex), 35s. each. 


See Medical Reports previously published ; also Testimonials from Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, 
Dr. Doudney, the Rev. G. Kemp, the Rev. C. Otway, &e., &e. : 


Sold, from 8s. per yard, and made up into every kind of under-garment by Messrs. MARTIN, 
27, Coleman-street, E.C.—Catalogues free. 
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SKIN DISEASES. 
AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, ITCH. RED. 
NESS PIMPLES, BLOTC HES, ERUPTIONS, ECZEMA, 
and every form of skin disease with absolute and unfail- 
ing certainty. It is not poisonous or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin. Testimonials and 
Directions accompany each bottle. 2s. 9d. and 4s. @d. 
per Bottle, large size 11s. Of Chemists KVERYWHERE; 
ur direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHURST and 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 


HE BES rOURIFIER of the BLOQD.— 
SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 
PILLS, effectually purifying the blood and strengthen- 
ing the constitution. They remove pimples from th, 
head and face, boils, biotches on the skin, scurvy 
scorbutic eruptions, and all o%her affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arising. 23. 9d 
per box ; sent by post for stamps. T. BRADLEY 33, 
Bond-street , Brighton. 


R. BRADLE Y’S FEMALE PILLS.—To be taken 
in all Female Complaints, removing all irregulari- 


Conduit-street, London, W.C. | ties and obstructions of the Female System. 2s. 9d. 
end 4s. 6d per box; sent by postfor stamps. T.BRAD- 
LEY, 33, Bond-sirect, Brighton. Female mixture, 
‘ 2s. 9d. per bottle. 
FRENCH GOODS. 
RUFFLES, 2s., 3s. 9d., 7s. 6d. per bottle. | ENS! PENS! PENS! 


Green Peas, Mixed Vegetables, Ragouts, 
mares Comes “‘Ppaté de foie Gras,’ and kind as 
Comestibles. Crystallized Fruits 2s. a pound. ne 4 
Imperial Plums, Muscatels, also every description of | 
Hermetically Fruits. 


PRICE LIST FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID ON 
ALL ORDERS. 


Rutherford and Co., 
33, WiGhOR A STeReD, CAVENDISH 


UARE, W. 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


Try Hs L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 
PENS, same used in the Bank of England. One Pen 
warrented to lasta month. To behadof all Stationers 
oro! H.L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s- buildings, Leonard-street, 


F.nsbury- 5° 

unequalled for fit and durability, newly introduced 
to this country by SAML. HODGKINSON & SON, 4,5 
Threadncedle-street, Londou.—Ladies’ two-button 
Gertlemen’s, one-button 2s, 6d. per pair, A sample 
pair any Colour for 31 stamps. 


WM. WAI 


GUARANTEED 
THE BEST 
VALUE 
EVER OFFERED, 


RE’S PERSIAN BALM 
QUICKLY PREVENTS 
THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 

OR LOSING ITS BEAUTY, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR 
WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 
JOHN LEER, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists. 
21s., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
See Beelon’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
rVHOMPSON’S BURDOCK PILLS 


Overcome the Worst Forms of Diseases, and the Foulest 
State of the Blood, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys ; they 
go to the core of every disease where no other Medicine 
has power to reach. 5 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER cures the following 
complaints:—Indigestion, or wind in the stomach or 
bowels, giddiness in the head, dimness of sight, weak 
or sore eyes, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, 
liver and bilious obstructions, asthma, or tightness in 
the chest, rheumatics, lumbago, piles, gravel, pains in 
the back, scurvy, bad Jegs, bad breast, sore throat 
sore heads, and sores of all descriptions, burns, wounds, 
or white swelling, scrofula, or king’s evil, gatherings. 


; tumours or cancers, pimples and blotches on tie face 
p 


and body, swelled feet or legs, scabs and itch, erysipelas, 
jaundice, and dropsy, and fevers of all kinds. Thesa 
pills clear the blood from all impure matter, from what. 
ever cause arising. : 

In boxes at Is. 1}. each, Sold by most chemists, or 
from the Establishment, 34, HIGH STREET, SWAN- 
SEA. 

Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 29 Farringdon. 
street, London; and Messrs. W. Sutton and Uo., 10, 
Bow-churchyard, London. 


TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. THOMPSON: 


Admington, Glo’stershire, May 22, 1871. 

fir,—Your Burdock Pills have done me much good. 
I was suffering from palpitation of the heart, with a full 
and painful sensation about the chest and stomach, a 
feeling as though I was choking, with a great swelling 
in the bowels, a pain across the back, no appetite, a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I tried doctors and all the 
pis and medicine advertised, and they done me no good. 
I still got weaker, and more nervous, and I was afraid 
to go to bed, such a dread and palpitation of the heart. 
At last I saw your advertisement, the Great Blood 
Purifier, Thompson’s Burdock Pills, and as my uncle 
was a doctor, and often said that Burdock was worth a 
guinea a grain for strengthening the blood I thought I 
wouldtry them, and the first dose that I took removed a 
large quantity of black matter, like decayed liver, and 
the pain in my back and bowels was removed. All the 
doctors I consulted told me my liver was diseased. I 
suppose the pills were carrying it off from tke system. 
I had only taken one box, when I could eat, drink, and 
I seem to have new blood and liver, also new 
Yours truly, G.M. 
the head, but I am 
thankful to say itis also gone. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are uny Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
pe eee Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used, When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 


that you get it, as inferior kinds are otten substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware erefore oO 
purious imitations. , 

Zz Post free, Six Stamps. 
t EALTH AND ITS ATTAINMENT. 


8 ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS 
Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 
Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundless Fears, Liver 
and Stomach Ailments: with simp!e means for the 
permanent removal thereof. 
C, HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
London, E.C, 


rEXHE ENAMEL of the THEETH.—By using 

Cracroft’s Areca Nut Tooth Paste, this Delicate 
Coating tecomes Sound, White, and Polished as the 
Finest Ivory. Sold in Pots, 1s, and 2s. 6d. each, by J; 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all 
Chemists. 


THE LADY DENTIST. 

RS. HARDINGE, 40, New North-road 

Hoxton. Incorrodible Artificial Teeth on gold 

platina, silver, or vulcanite, made aud repaired at less 

charges than men dentists. A tooth, 3s. 6d. ; best, 5s. ; 

set £1 to £10. Painless system. Toothache instantly 

cured without extraction. Stopping and sealing, See 
testimonials. é 


4 


IS NOW SHOWING 


£30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered. All goods warranted, packed 
and delivered free to any railway station 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS. 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PHILLIPS & C0., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
TRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s, 4d., 1s. 6d., 23. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 23s. 6d 


A Price Current Free, Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight Miles of No. 8, King 
William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. have no Agents. 


JOHN GOSNELL & 00.5 CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ename 
trom decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 1 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR. BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously, 


TOHN GOSNELL & CO”S MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 


NOBLESSE POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &ce., for the Hair. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 


Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 
Upper Thames-street, London. 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR 


The PimpleRemover, Baldwin's TarSoap 
THE PUREST SKIN SOAP IN USE. 


An adjunct to the Toilette, a elaes te oat Shaver, and a Companion 
of the Bath. 
REMOVES SMALI-POX MARKS, ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, FRECKLES, AND OTHER 
SKIN DISCOLORATIONS AND ERUPTIONS. 
3d. per tablet, post free, 5 stamps; 3 tablets 12 stamps; one dozen, 


carriage free, P.O.O: 3s. 
Be not put off with perfumed imitations. 


BALDWIN & C0., 77, Walworth Road, London, S.E. 


FIELD'S ELECTRO PLATE WEARS EQUAL TO SOLID SILVER. 


Electro-silver Plate and Cutlery, for the Breakfast, Dinner, 
and Dessert Table. Quality Guaranteed. 


Silver-plated Spoons and Forks, full size, from 24s. 6d. per dozen. Dessert Spoons and Forks,” ? 
16s. 6d. Teaspoons, 9s. 6d. Balance white-handle Dining Knives, 12s. 6d. Cheese, 9s. 6d. 
Carvers, 4s. 6d. per pair. Tea and Coffee Services, from 42s. Set Fishing-eating Knives 35s, 
per dozen. Cruet Stands from 10s. 6d. Biscuit Boxes. 12s. 6d. Egg Stands, 20s. Toastracks, 
5s. 6d. Plated Dessert Knivesand Forks, in box, 42s. per dozen pair. Liquer Stands, Entree 
Dishes, Epergnes, Salvers, and all articles usaully made in silver . 


FIELD'S, 28, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
DAVIS and Co.’s return of sales exceeds any of the existing companies, they 
haying the largest manufactory in England, and make every description, offering. 
INSTRUCTION FREE. 
ONE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. WEEKLY PAYMENTS. 
THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE. 


MACHINES BY OTHER MAKERS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


S. 


£ 8. 
Davis’s Superior Circular-Feed Machines ... ay $0 soe) airom— 5.20 
Lancashire ... coe me ar ae Bis, aT xi ioe » 410 
Eixcelsiors ... ate bez 2 see vee es os sat Tet 
Wheeler and Wilson’s ... ete aes nee aes te se OSLO 
Singer's... a3 vis +53 eve ve tee ase see » « 0 
Howe’s duc i 083 wt +56 tae Ty. IE 3 3 me OLLO 
Jones’s 5 ee ose of wt: ate * se =: Sp 3810 
Thomas’ ... te - ae 2 sig ae 5 ce ees OL LO 
Willcox and Gibb’s 5 <% Th; ste 2%: rr, 486 if BR} 
Family Machines ... tee tee ste as see ee = spy AY 
Hand Machines .., tie ve $34 whi <i o3e ih pee 

THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE TRADE THAT SUPPLY EVERY DESCRIPTION ON EASY 


TERMS. 


DAVIS'S celebrated PERIOD MACHINE, for Dressmakers and Domestic Work, with all accessories, only £5 10s. 
Repairs by skilled mechanics. Castings and fittings for the trade. i : 


S. DAVIS and Co., Period House, Borough (near St, 


George’s Ch } 
Hackney-road, London. rge’s Church), and 8 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’ FRIEND. 


BARN’S POLISH. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best eyer yet manufactured for 
effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &c., &ec. : 
By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and expense Will be saved, and it produces 
a far clearer appearance than other articles in use. 


Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d. and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E, 


OLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense sfock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 

list post free, Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps.—_JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


Te. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 

TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s. 6d,, 15s,, and 32s.; by post 43. 8d., 153. 4d., and 35s., 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH, 

RK. ~ F RAN 0.0'1 8, Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, onvulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2s 10s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are selt 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’S - cross -road 
Euston-square.—Consultation Freo, 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICH 
LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice »f silvery bell-like clearness, improve 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of th 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The followin +s 
tell their own tale:—CuriIsTinE Niusson writes :—‘' I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice.’ Jenny Linp :—‘“‘I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.”? Loutsa, 
Pynr :—‘‘I have benefitted much from the use of them.’?’ 
Mrs. GerMAN RreED:—‘‘I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice’? ArcubisHor Manning :-—‘*I 
approve very highly of them.”? Rry. Cuartes GorDON 
Cumming Dunbar writes :—-‘ They certainly give clear. 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.’”? Sin 
Micuaryt Costa:—‘I am glad to give my testimonia 
to their efficacy.’ Here ‘'Hropor WacatEt, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
** Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm.”? Sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d.,1s., and 2s, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BuackrRIARS-ROAD, Lonpon. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


PDE Flavoured Strong BEEF THA, at 
about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


NATURE'S PERFECT REMEDY FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WORMS. 


‘ A JILLIAMS’S (PONTARDAWE) WORM 
LOZENGES, 
(Prepared fromthe original receipt), 

Have been considered for nearly 20 years by the pro- 
fession and the public generally, the only unfailing 
remedy for expelling Worms from the human system, 
surpassing by far all the once celebrated Indian and 
African remedies, and there is nothing on medical 
record to compare with the effects of WILLIAMS’S 
(PONTARDAWE) WORM LOZENGES on Worms, as 
testified by thousands of testimonials: They also 
strengthen the system and purify the blood, which make 
them inyaluable in fevers, relaxation of the bowels, con. 
vulsions, and measles. Being prepared from plants 
innocent to the most delicate child, they can be 
administered with perfect safety to children of all ages. 

The following symptoms vary according to the kinds 
of Worms and the train of evils caused by them:— 
Variable appetite, foctid breath, acid eructation, pains in 
the stomach and head, grinding of teeth during sleep, 
picking of the nse, paleness of the countenance, hard- 
ness and fulness of the belly,slimy stool, with occasional 
griping pains, more particulary about the navel, short 
dry congh, and emacation of the body, often mistaken 
tor decline, slow fever and irregular puise, sometimes 
convulsive fits, often causing sudden death, and heat 
and itching about the anus, which often causes them to 
be mistaken for piles. 

Sold at 133d., and 2s, 2d. per box, by most Chemists 
by post for 14 or 34 stamps, trom the sole manufacturer, 
JOHN DAVIES, CHEMIST, SWANSEA, 

Caution.—None are genuine unless they bear the In 
ventor’s Signature on the Wrapper around each box 
and the words, “‘ Williams’s Worm Lozenges’’ on the 
Government stamp. Full directions with each box, 


CoMALINE Resrorrr for Grey Hair, 
&c., 2s. 6d. and 5s., enlarged sizes 
Quality, quantity, and price unrivalled 

No Prrson who has once used Cim2- 
line Gloss will be afterwards satistied 
with pomades, hair creams, or washes, 

For Grey Harr, &c., Comaline Re- 
storer is absolutely certain, and, unlike 
Others, it causes the hair to curl perfectly. 

CoMALINE in new patterned stoppered 
bottles, neat, convenient, and much 
larger and cheaper than all rivals. 

In ALL RESPECTS Comaline Restorer 
for Grey Hair, &c., is at least one-third 
cheaper than any rival articles, 

CoMALINE RestorEeR for Grey Hair, 
Baldness, &c, Safe to use, certain to 
act. Curley and Co., limited. 

Comating RESTORER for grey, thin, 
weak, faling or fading hair, baldness 
and dandriff. Sold by chemists. 

BALDNESS PREVENTED and fallen har 
renewed with greatly incrreased luxui- 
ance by the ue of Comaline Restorer 
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CELEBRATED 
OMALINE. 


URLEY AND 60 


[; 
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MOCKETT & CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 
58, NewINGIon Burts. 


Machines of all systems by the best makers, Hand and 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 

The “BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 

Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 

nd aired. Trial allowed. 
ASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
O* the CURABILITY of CANCER. 
and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 


effected in England. 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 


London: Wyman and Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, 


OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind. 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. ; 

In bottles, at1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
Inventor, 

WwW. J. FOOLKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 


HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 
CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum or gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
they form an elegant and 
Back. most appropriate ornament. 

A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee,D, A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 1s. and 1s, 6d.; enamels, 2s., 
2a, 6d.,and 3s. ; silver, plain, 3s. 6d. ; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s. ; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
12s. 6d, to 25s.; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 
pair. 
~~ DoroeT as = 

YE! DYE!! DYE!!! Any one can use 
them. A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes, Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Mauve 
Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 
Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender 

Price Biren ier ee ; orn L 

+11 be found useful for Dyeing articles o 
Woollen Oe ilk pe aufaature 5 also, Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow, Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, and for Illumating. 
May be had of Chemists. 


CHEAP SILKS. 

ties Black and Coloured Glaces and Groo 

Grains, 20 inch, from 1s. 113d., 24 inch ditto from 
2s, 113d. to 88. 1d. DRESS SATINS in black, white, 
and all leading colours, from 1s. 43d. 20 inch rich 
ditto, 1s. 114d., 2s, 44d., 2s. 113d. All 50 per cent. 
nuder value. Patterns free, 8, LEWIS and Co., 
Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Holborn Bars, and 
Castle-street, Holborn. 


LADIES HATS. 
R. J. 8. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond. 
street, begs to announce that he has Opened 
his New Premises, No. 95, New Bond-street,witha choice 
assortment of Ladies’ Promenade and yy Hats, and 
respectfully solicits an early inspection of his new and 


i tock. 
varied 8 a: S. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street. 


JUVENILE HAT WAREHOUSE. 
R. J. S. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond- 
street, begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry 


that he has opened his Juvenile Department, at No. 9, 
New Nbndiatrest: where will be feund a choice assort- 


ment of every description of Juvenile Hats and Caps, 
‘An inspection is respectfully solicited. - 
J.§8. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street. 


Cheap Parcels of Underclothing. 


LADIES’ NIGHT DRESSES... ... 1s, 43d. each, or 16s, the dozen, 


LADIES” DRA WEES BWrter te tat mie eg lee Oa: 3. 
LADIES’ CHEMISE Tac Mem RM: Teese p ~ lis. Pd 
LADIES’) PETTICOATS by 25g asc By tk “hist lisse | Peeed BASS ORAL po 1180-3 9, 
FRENOH CAMISOLES*= #2 1" SS er. HL wie” Uap,” 168s Ss, 
CHILDREN’S DRAWERS, First Size 1. ete 6id, Gs Bd. > 
CHILDREN’S CHEMIS#, First Size... 1 eet Thad +55 78. 6d. 59 
CHILDREN’S NIGHT DRESSES, First Size... Is. O}d. 


1 sce ’ 12s. 

Also one of the largest Retail Stocks in the trade of better qualities of Plain and Richly Trimmed Under-clothing 
at the same moderate price. Complete Outfits for Ladies and Families in any Quantity kept in stock, Wedding 
Outfits of all kinds completed in ten minutes. Sets of Baby Linen, Baskets, and Bassinetts, &c, 

PRINTED LIST OF PRICES POST FREE. 


HHNRY GLAVE, 


534 to 587, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


[MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


MOURNING DRESSES, ready made .. 48.11d. each, FINE BLACK ALPACAS ... 0 we ws 
MOURNING COSTUMES, complete ... 7s.11d. ,, | FRENCH TWILLS «0 ce wus se ba es 
MOURNING SKIRTS «0+ 88 ]1d, },_ | PARIS CORDS Lem Matinee ti... 
MOURNING MANTLES .. -- «58, 11d. }, | BALMORAL CRAPECLOTH .. 94d 
MOURNING JACKETS fo reg. 7. sof Sahlidt ot BAR ATHEAG Stereo ttn ae fit re CP eka. 
MOURNING SHAWLS .. «. .. 43.1ld. ,, | RICH SATINCLOTH .. .... .. 1s0id. 2. 
MOURNING BONNETS «.. «. 38, 11d. 3, |BLACK'SILKS... 1. 0. ww Isdldd. 5», 
MOURNING HATS w+ we we 38, 11d, yy | RICH GLACES che i seip-atente 8a Wad eo 
GRO’ROYAL _... 1. 88.11§d, 2, 


The New Patent Albert Crape is the Cheapest, most Effective, and t Tama fatdi hai Hs 
folds of the old make, first price, 18s" pe nies Pa SUT EO 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WC. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF! 
ORCHARDS CURE FOR DEAFNESS, 


; ; May se Usep with PERFECT SAFETY. 
Contains nothing which can possibly injure the Ear. Price 134d. per bottle; free by post for 15 stamps. 

Gratiryinag Curr.—Thomas Lockyer says :—‘f About three months ago I was so deaf that I could not hear St. 
Thomas’ bells (a very powerful peal) as I walked threugh the churchyard, and as to going to church it was no 
good at all, for I could not hear a word. After using two bottles of ‘Orchard’s Cure for Deafness’ I was quite 
restored, and last Sunday heard every word at church,—Salisbury, June 27, 1870.” 

Many other Testimonials have been received. 
Prepared by E, J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
Any Chemist not having it in stock will procure it without difficulty from the London Wholesale Agents, Barclay, 
Edwards, Sutton, and Sanger. 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


THLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA. JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other 
LDN sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s, 
/ RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and 1s. Pellucid do. 1s. 
RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, 1s., 2s.6d., and 5s. Violet Water, 3s. 6d. Toilet 
Water, delightfully fragrant, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S STIMULUS for promoting the growth of the hair, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEW’S VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S PERLINE, a perfectly innocuous white, in packets 1s., and boxes, 2s. 6d. 
SE SE os Saproving oe coulplenon in packets 1s., boxes 2s. 6d, 
NE, a refine ‘oile owder, imparting to the skin a dazzli i 
eee i pe Puff 2s. 6d. 2 - ger 
’ JRACKERS, for Balls and Parties. Rosewater, 2s.; Costume, 3s. 6d.; Oracul : 
Floral, 5s. 6d.; Fan, ds. 6d.; New Lottery, 4s, per dozen, : ‘ Sane 
SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d.; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d.; Grouped Flowers, 6s, 6d. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 176, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


H ECONOMY IN CRAPE MOURNING. § 
ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON’S 


ef NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 
7] IS AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make. 


GEORGE REES 


_ IS THE BEST HOUSE FOR 


Chromos, Engravings, and Oleographs, 
FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED MASTERS, 
41, 42, and 43, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre). 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing allimpure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found to give speedy 
relief in all cases of 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, GOUT, FLATULENCY, IMPURE BREATH, BILE, &, 
BRAGG’S FINELY LEVIGATED CHARCOAL, 
As prepared for hiscelebrated Biscuits. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. and 4s. 6d. each, by the Manufacturer, J. L, BRAGG, 2, Wigmore- 


street, Cavendish-square, London, W., and all Chemists. 
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